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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


for Democracy (p- 7) 


7 OF THE ARTICLE 
s hundred years before Christ 
it Greece enjoyed a “Golden Age” 
ch the arts flourished. Sub- 
ly Greece was conquered by the 
and, still later, was overrun by 
forces. Greek culture has, how- 
been transmitted to Western civil- 
Om. Modern Greeks take pride in 
heritage, although they are only 
related to the ancient Greeks. 


Bee today is : poor country with. 


fatural resources and only one fifth 
is land cultivable. It was ravaged by 
ld War II and has since been 
ded by a struggle between Com- 
t-led guerrillas and the govern- 


though there is some question as to” 


her the existing government is 
fratic, the United States, under 
gman Doctrine, is lending money 
sce in an effort to build demo- 
fesistance to Com:nunist penetra- 
Our loans are helping Greece to 
id and stave off starvation. 


SON PLAN 


have students understand the part 
lent Greece has played in Western 
ization and the plight of modern 


aC 


nent 
List several contributions of the 
lent Greeks to Western civilization. 
Modern Greeks and ancient Greeks 
t cousins.” Explain. 
Why is Greece considered a poor 
? Be specific. 
t connection is there between 
Doctrine and Greek wel- 








Semester Quiz with Next Issue 


The Semester Quiz, which comes to you with next week's issue of 
World Week, will consist of four parts. Page 1 will be a picture quiz, in large 
part being identification of people in the news. Page 2 will be a map quiz 
on Europe and the Middle East. Page 3 will carry matching chronology and 
multiple-choice questions drawn from social studies material in World Week 
during the present semester. Page 4 will be a South American map quiz. 

The scoring is planned on the basis of a maximum score of 100 for the 
entire four-pdges. Pages 1 and 2 will comprise a 50-point unit and pages 3 
and 4 will comprise a second 50-point unit. Teachers who wish to give the 
test in two parts may double the scoring to obtain two 100-point units. 

The quiz sheets will not be bound into the magazine. You can withhold 
distribution of the quiz until it is convenient for your program. 








Motivation 


The poet, Edgaz Allan Poe, wrote 
about “The glory that was Greece.” To 
what was Poe referring? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Americans owe a debt to ancient 
Greece. Explain. (Our architecture, 
philosophy, literature, etc., have been 
influenced by Greek forms which were 
revived in Europe during the Renais- 
sance and transmitted to the New 
World. ) 

2. What connection is there between 
ancient and modern Greece? (The re- 
lationship is not direct because ancient 
Greece was invaded many times and 
the inhabitants intermarried. ) 

3. If you were a Greek citizen today, 
what memories would you have of 
World War II? (Unpleasant, to put it 
mildly. Greece was ravaged by the 
Nazis. ) 

4. Although the war is over, Greece 
is not yet at peace. Explain. (There are 
clashes between Communist-led guer- 
rillas, who apparently wish to over- 
throw the monarchy, and government 
troops. The population suffers from mili- 
tary activities by both sides.) 


5. What evidence is there that the 
United States is deeply concerned with 
Greece’s problems? (To carry out the 
Truman Doctrine, which calls for re- 
sistance to the growth of totalitarianism, 
Congress appropriated funds for eco- 
nomic and military aid to Greece. 
Greece will also receive help under the 
Marshall Plan.) 


Application ) 

(Point to Greece — on a wall map of 
the world, if possible.) Why is peace 
in Greece a step tcward world peace? 
Activities 

1. In your current events scrap book, 
paste clippings — news items, cartoons, 
pictures — on Greece. Indicate the date 
and source of each clipping. 

2. Read one of the references listed 
beiow and report -to the class. 

3. Consult the World Almanac, 1947, 
Look up Greece. List five facts about 
Greece which ure rot included in the ~ 
article. 


References 
“Battle for Greece,” 


Time, Nov. 17, 
"47, p. 37. 
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February 2: 
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(civics). 





Coming — Next Four Issues 
Germany. Community Close-ups: Philadelphia, Pa., faces the 
problem of juvenile delinquency (civics). 
(Article previously announced on Inter-American Confer- 
ence at Bogota, Colombia, has been postponed. due to post- 
: ponement of Conference until March 30.) 
The Arab League. Community Close-ups: Phoenix, Arizona, 
Chamber of Commerce (civics). 
Czechoslovakia. Community Close-ups: 
municipal airport (civics). 
Russian Satellites of Eastern Europe. Community Close-ups: 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, economics of a small community 


Roanoke, Virginia, 








“What Progress in Greece?” Business 
Week, Nov. 1, ’47, p. 97. 

“Griswold, Most Powerful Man in 
Greece,” New York Times Magazine, 
Oct, 12, 47, p. 10 

“Greek Situation Nears Showdown,” 
Life, August 25, °47, p. 32. 

“What’s Our Game in Greece?” 
Nation, August 30 ‘47, p. 200. 

“American Policy Toward Greece,” 
Foreign Policy Reports, Sept. 1, ’47, pp. 
146-57. 

“Wanted: A Miracle in Greece,” 
Collier's, Sept. 20. °47, p. 14. 


Your America (p. 10) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Sixty cents out of every dollar you 
spend on goods pays for the cost of its 
distribution. Among the distribution 
costs which enter into the purchase 
price of a candy bar, for example, are 
transportation, whvlesalers’ charges for 
warehouse storage advertising, retail- 
ers profit. Distribution costs rose as 
our economic system became more com 
plicated. Whether «osts are too high 
is a debatable question. 

Some manufacturers have sought to 
eliminate middlemen by selling directly 
to the consumer. Other purchasers have 
sought to reduce distribution costs by 
organizing cooperatives. 

Aim 

To have students understand the 
part played by “istribution in the cost 
of goods to the final consumer and the 


importance of distribution in our eco- 
nomic system. 


Assignment 

1. What part joes each of the tollow- 
ing play in the distribution of goods? 
(a) railroads; (b) wholesaler; (c) ad- 
vertiser; (d) retailer. 

2. Descsibe one way in which manu- 
facturers try to reduce the cost of dis- 
tribution. 

‘ 8. How do merchants try to reduce 
the cost of distribution? 


Discussion Questions 

1, Studies of distribution costs in- 
dicate that 60 cents out of each dollar 
pays for getting things from the pro- 
ducer to the final consumer — you! 
What services are performed by middle- 
men? 

2. What have :ome manufacturers 
done in an effort to reduce the cost of 
distribution? (Some manufacturers sell 
directly to retail stores, or even send 
out their own salesmen to take goods to 
the customer’s door. ) 

3. What part does consumer coopera- 
tion play in efforts to reduce distribu- 
tion costs? (Consumers especially farm- 
ers, have combined for the purpose of 
buying in large quantities and owning 
the retail distribution outlet. Profits 
are returned to patron-members. ) 

4. In your opinion, is the cost of dis- 
tribution too high? (Services of trans- 
portation agents, wholesalers, adver- 
tisers, etc., must be evaluated in form- 
ing an opinion on this controversial sub- 
ject. ) 

5. What is one major problem facing 
the American const-mer today? 


References 

9c of Your $1: The Cost of Dis- 
tribution. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
44 (1940). Public Affairs Committee, 
22 E. 38th St., N. Y. 16. 20c, (Out of 
print, but available in many libraries.) 

“Marketing in Oar American Econ- 
omy,” Annals. American 
Political and Social Science, May, 
$2. 


1940. 


“Nation’s Buying Trends in 1947,” 


U. S. News, June 20°47, p. 38 
. 


Community Close-ups (p. 14) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Clinton, Tennessee, is a community 
ot 4,000 which is planning its growth 
with the aid of the State Planning Com- 
mission. Town leaders realize that 
unless the community is made attrac- 
tive to young people they will go else- 
where to pursue careers. Accordingly, 


Academy of 


a practical recreation center. 
constructed, which ‘s utilized 


groups. 


A new municipal ¢ 


under construction. It will 


local electric 


power plant, ¢ 


hall, fire station, jail, and other 
The growth of Clinton, and other 


in Tennessee, 
development 
Authority. 


Aim 


has beén furthered 
of the Tennessee ’ 


To have students understand ¢ 
portance of city planning. 


Assignment 


1. What evidence is there th 
ton is planning its growth scientil 

2. How is the small town of € 
aided by the state government ii 
ning its growth? 


Discussion Q 
1. If you 


vestions 
were living in 


would the existence of the ree 
building influence your decision 
main in Clinton? Why? 
2. What are some of the ad 
carried on in the recreation build 
3. What advantage is there to 
ing many town activities in one 


ipal building? 


4. City planning .s a waste of 
and the taxpayer's money, Da 
agree? Defend your answer. 

5. Why is it a good idea for the 


to work with: 


local towns on pla 


new construction? 
6. Have we a city planning ce 
sion? Is it a good idea? Why? 


Activities 
1. Study t 


he local newspapé 


indications of new building com 
tion in our city. Clip appropriat 
cles. Prepare a orief talk in whie 
describe new building develop 
Indicate, if possible. whether the 
ing is part of a general plan for 


improvement. 
2. (If your 


city has a planning] 


mission.) Plan a -lass letter to the: 


planning commissio 


requesting pi 


matter explaining its nast achievel 
and future plans. 


3. Consult 
(World Almanac, 


appropriate 
if you are in @ 


munity with a population grea 
2.500) for statistics as to pop 


growth in our 


itv. Construct 


graph showing population trend. 
must such statistics be considet 


city planners? 


Citizenship Quiz Answers (pp. 15, 


I. Greece: A. 5, 1, 


c-3; d-3; e-3; 
Distribution: 1 
4-newspapers. 
N. Bradley. 


3, 2, 4. B. a 
f-4; g-2; h-4; i-2; 


-60c; 2-middleman; 4 


III. Picture: Gene 
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THE 
GETTYSBURG ADD 


* Just ten stirring sentenge 
in all. But they are an im. 
mortal expression of demoe- 
racy and freedom. Shown } 
in Abraham Lincoln’s own 
writing, is part of the many 
script from which he spoke 
the afternoon of Nov. 19, 
The original, along with mg 
than a hundred documents 
famous in American history, 
is on exhibit aboard. the 
“Freedom Train”. This 
train is now on a nationwide 
tour. Watch for its arrival 
in your area! 
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NG 
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Coasts across the page with clean, easy strokes. 
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After Two Wars 


) psmsien HAIR, lipstick, rouge, knee-length skirts, peg-bottom 
trousers, raccoon coats, jazz, joy-riding, cheek-to-cheek dancing, 
petting, cigarette smoking, cocktail drinking, and a general wildness 
of manners and conduct! These were some of the horrifying ear- 
marks of the “flapper era” that burst on America in the 1920's after 
World War I. Editorial writers pulled out all their stops to deplore 
that young people were going to the dogs. And the popular “sexcite- 
ment” was summed up in the title of a best-selling novel, Flaming 
Youth. 

A good deal of this wave of “delinquency” was cooked up by 
professional “viewers-with alarm,” to whom the younger generation 
is always a fair target. Some of it was the harmless froth of new 
fads and follies, of which every generation has its share. Yet there 
was in it a. core of moral looseness that boded no good. 

For after every war, according to sociologists, undesirable 
social trends appear for a time, which especially affect youth. Re- 
turning soldiers have been exposed to many brutal and reckless 
evils. They are likely to be bored with humdrum civilian life. People 
are tired of wartime strain and deprivations. Peace brings an in- 
evitable slump. Morals let down, and the rush for money, luxury, 
and pleasure takes over. an 

All these and many more far-reaching social effects of war are 
thoughtfully surveyed in Youth After Conflict, an interesting report 
by Goodwin Watson, published by the Association Press. Dr. Wat- 


son, with the help of expert advisers and high school discussion — 
groups, picks out seventy “predictions” about what “Youth’s World — 


of the 1950's” will be like. There are too many of them to sum- 


marize here. But they touch on every phase of life, from technology, — 


labor, and education, to family, race, and religion. 


What interested us in Dr. Watson’s conclusions, many of which — 


chimed with our own observations, is that youth after World War 
II shows few signs of the kind of imbecility that afflicted the 1920's, 
Young people today, he says, have had more and better schooling 
than their predecessors. They have thought and studied a lot about 
social and political problems and international affairs. They are 
serious about war, the economic system, and atomic energy. They 
don’t like race and religious prejudice, and they intend to do some- 
thing about it. Relations between boys and girls are franker, but 
more wholesome than they used to be. 


All this does not mean that the world of the 1950's will be any | a 


paradise of progress. There will be plenty of conflict, reaction, dis- 
illusionment, and cynicism. No one, young or old, can look to the 
future with Pollyanna chortles of joy. 


Young people today do not know all the answers. But they are 


not a “lost generation.” They have a right to demand some changes — 
from the rather dismal mess their elders have bequeathed them. And — 


we have confidence that the young people of the 1950's and 1960's 


will get in there and fight for the better world they want and deserve, Z 


OUR FRONT COVER: The tragic story of tween guerrillas and the Greek goverm 


postwar Greece is written on these faces. ment. In the group are relatives of the 
The women are attending a memorial serv- slain men. The ceremony was held at Verr 
ice for men killed in the bitter struggle be- northern Greece.—Press Association photo 
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GET A TUBE at your drug or toilet goods 
counter today! See how Wildroot Cream- 
Oil grooms your hair neatly, naturally. 
- Relieves dryness. Removes loose dendeult 
Wildroot Cream-Oil is again and again the 
' choice’ of men who put good grooming 
first. Non-Alcoholic. Contains Lanolin! 
For generous trial supply, send 10c to 
$M-A, Wildroot Co. Buffalo11, N.Y. 































































e » . and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y.—The 
Editors. 


Dear Editor: 


I found an error in the Nov. 17 issue 
of your magazine. In the story, “Four- 
teen in All,” the author says: “At the 
top of the ridge Pop eased his single 
barrel to his other arm.” Yet in your 
illustration, the guns carried by both 
hunters are double-barreled. Further on 
in the story, the author says: “The 
stranger's gun boomed and the bird fell. 
Then the stranger pivoted and fired 
twice more.” If the stranger was using 
the gun you pictured, this could not 
have happened, for a double-barreled 
shotgun has to be reloaded after firing 
the barrels. 

Betty Higden 
Akron, Ohio 


We suspect that the lady from Ohio 
is Annie Oakley’s granddaughter, be- 


*-|cause she certainly hit the bull’s eye 


when she spotted this boner. The artist 
who didn’t read the story as carefully as 
Betty did presents his apologies below. 
— Ed. 

2 Vd a 
Dear Editor: 

Your article, “A Career in the Clouds,” 
(Nov. 10) was very interesting to me. 
I want very much to be an airline stew- 
ardess when I finish school. But until 
I read your article, I did not know any 
of the requirements. 

Jerry Spicer 
DeQueen, Arkansas 
a ° 


Dear Editor: 


I read with interest your vocational 
article entitled “The “Ground Floor’ of 
Aviation” (Dec. 11). Could you tell me 
where I could obtain more information 
on airplane mechanics’ work? 

Arthur Toll 
Hales Corners, Wis. 


Any reader who wants more informa- 
tion on airplane mechanics’ work may 
write to our offices and request a copy 
of the Mar. 17 issue of Prep magazine 
which is devoted to this subject. (Ad- 


dress: Vocational Editor, 


Scholastig 











Magazines, 220 E. 42nd St., New You Their regi 
17, N. Y. Enclose 10 cents.) — Ed, Greek gove 
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@GREECE has become the testing 
in the “cold war” between the 
United States and Russia. 

In a surprise move, the Communist 

frilla bands in the mountainous re- 

ions of northern Greece announced the 

establishment of a rival “government.” 
Their regime is in opposition to the 
Greek government which is recognized 
by all the nations of the world. 

Like the guinea pig which is-neither 
a pig nor from Guinea, this self-pro- 
daimed “First Provisional Democratic 
Government of Free Greece” is neither 
a government, nor democratic, nor free. 
Its premier, “General” Markos Vifiades, 
and his entire cabinet are all Commu- 
nists. 

The radio station over which the an- 
nouncement was broadcast is beled 
to be on Yugoslav soil. The first move 
by the rebel regime was an attack on 
Koritsa, near the Albanian border. 

What’s Behind It: Greece is the only 
country in the Balkans outside the So- 
viet orbit. Conquest of Greece, directly 
or indirectly, would give Russia control 
of the eastern Mediterranean. 

The situation in Greece is of great 
concern to the U. S. Under the Truman 
Doctrine, proclaimed in March 1947, 
the United States is pledged to protect 
Greece from falling under Communist 
control. A total of $300,000,000 was 
appropriated for Greek economic and 
military aid. ‘ 

Last spring, a United Nations investi- 
gating commission found that the Greek 
Communist guerrillas were being sup- 
ported by the governments of the Soviet 
satellite states of Yugoslavia, Albania, 
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and Bulgaria. Another U.N. commis- 
sion is now in the Balkans, but the satel- 
lite states refuse to cooperate with it. 


@ HENRY A. WALLACE THREW his 
hat in the ring with a dramatic thrust. 
In a Nationwide radio broadcast the 
former Democratic Vice-President an- 
nounced that he would run as an inde- 
pendent candidate for President. 

In his speech to the nation, the 
lowan bitterly criticized the foreign 
and domestic policies of both major 
parties, saying that they were leading 
the country to war. He called for sup- 
port for his own program, which he 
called one of “peace and abundance.” 

The new party headed by Wallace 
must now work to get on the ballot. 
Election laws vary in different states, 
and some make it quite difficult for a 
third party to get on the ballot. 

What are Wallace’s chances? Watch 

another article soon. 
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ADDING UP 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


THE NEWS 





THE ADMINISTRATION 


“INSIDE” PROFITEERING? When 
politics mix with the market place, 
watch out for complications. That’s 
what is happening now, as a result of 
charges made by GOP Presidential 
hopeful, Harold E. Stassen, against 
members of President Truman’s Admin- 
istration. 

A good place to start this story would 
be the Chicago Board of Trade build- 
ing. There dealers buy and sell 85 per 
cent of U.S. grain. 

Many flour mills, feed concerns, and 
other companies buy thousands of 
bushels of grain every day. But there 
are many dealers who are not inter- 
ested in using the grain at all. They 
merely hope to buy or sell it at a profit. 
This is called speculation. As an ex- 
ample, a speculator may contract in 
January to buy at $3 a bushel wheat 
which will be marketed in March. 
When March comes, wheat may be 
worth $3.50 a bushel. He can then sell 
it at that price, making a profit of fifty 
cents a bushel. 

There is nothing in our laws which 
says that such trading is illegal. How- 
ever, because of grain shortages and 








Keystone 
This is Alexandre S. Paniushkin, the 
new Russian ambassador to the U. S. 
He is a former Red Army officer. 








heavy demands for Europe and else- 
where, there has been a great deal of 
trading at inflated prices. 

Last month, Stassen accused mem- , 
bers of the Administration of using | 
information on forthcoming Govern- 
ment grain purchases to make money — 
by speculation. (Bulk purchases by | 
Uncle Sam would send prices up. A 
person who could buy grain before the 
purchase, and sell afterwards, could 
easily pocket a profit.) 

Separate committees in the House 
and Senate immediately called upon — 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson to disclose the names of these 
“insiders.” Congress accompanied this 
demand by passing a joint resolution 
which Anderson claimed was necessary 
before he could legally disclose such 
confidential information. 

The Agriculture Secretary then dis- 
closed names of dealers holding grain 
on certain dates in 1946 and 1947. On 
the first list the only Government em- ~ 
ployee was Edwin W. Pauley, an old 
friend of Mr. Truman’s and a special 
assistant in the War Department. How- 
ever, Pauley had previously told Con- 
gress.that he had been gradually re-— 
ducing his grain holdings from the 
time he assumed his present job. 

Later disclosures revealed the names 
of 100 Government employees who 


‘were speculators in wheat last Septem- 


ber. This may set off some political 
fireworks. R 

FULL PARDONS were welcome — 
Christmas presents from President Tru- — 
man to 1,523 “draft” law violators. 

For three men the pardon meant re= ” 
lease from jail. The rest were not in ~ 
confinement. But they had lost the right. 
to vote and certain other rights of citi- 
zens because of convictions for violating ~ 
the Selective Service law. The pardon ~ 
restored full rights of citizenship to ~ 
these men. : 

The Selective Service law, passed in 
1940, required all men of military age” 


to register for possible wartime military 


service, 

A three-man amnesty board ap- 
pointed by the President a year ago 
recommended the Christmas pardons, 

Most of those pardoned had violated — 
the law because of misunderstanding it _ 
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or being ignorant of its provisions. 
Others had claimed that their religious 
beliefs made it impossible for them to 
do military service. 

What's Behind It: The men pardoned 
last month were not the only ones who 
refused to bear arms during the war. 
The draft law made special arrange- 
ments for “conscientious objectors.” 
These were persons who said their con- 
sciences would not permit them to fight. 
About 25,000 of them served in the 
Army in non-fighting positions; 11,786 
more went to work camps. These men 
obeyed the law and were not punished 
for refusing to bear arms. 

But 15,805 others violated the law 

by failing to register for Selective Serv- 
ice or to report for duty when called. 
The President did not pardon all 
Not pardoned were violators 
with serious criminal records and those 
who opposed war for other than reli- 
gious reasons. 
@ EDUCATION FOR ALL is a splen- 
did American ideal. We have achieved 
that ideal to a large extent in ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 

We are still a long way from that 
ideal in higher education. Only about 
16 per cent of those of college age are 
now going to college. Yet one third of 
all Americans could benefit by a full 
college education. 


So says the Commission on Higher: 


Education. It consists of 28 civic and 
school leaders appointed in 1946 by 
President Truman. 

The Commission’s report urges that 
the nation make it possible for all qual- 
ified persons to obtain education be- 
yond high school. To reach this goal, 
the Commission says America needs: 

Facilities, including buildings, teach- 
ing staffs, etc., for twice as many col- 
lege students as there are today. 

Economic opportunity for advanced 
study, through lower tuition costs and 
generous Federal scholarships. 

No discrimination against Negroes, 
Jews, or other minorities. One example 
cited by the Commission is the Southern 
system of segregation; that is, of sep- 
arate schools for whites and Negroes. 
The majority of the Commission held 
that this is undemocratic. Besides, both 
Negroes and whites get a poorer qual- 
ity of education because of the expense 
of keeping up two complete school sys- 
tems, the Commission said. 

Members from four Southern states, 
as well as many other Southern edu- 
cators, disagreed. They said that segre- 


gation in schools is an established cus- 
tom in the South and could not be 
changed without serious disturbance. 


THE AMERICAS 


@ PANAMA, a tiny nation with a popu- 
lation of only 635,000, said “no” to the 
world’s most powerful country (the 
U. S.)—and she got away with it. 

In Eastern Europe, under similar cir- 
cumstances, the big country might have 
occupied the little country and installed 
its own government there. Nothing like 
this happened in the relations between 
the U.S. and Panama. 

The Panama Canal runs through Pan- 
ama. Back in 1904, the United States 
bought outright the ten-mile-wide Pan- 
ama Canal Zone. 

During World War II, our military 
authorities decided that this narrow 
strip of land was not big enough to de- 
fend the Canal. We received permis- 
sion from the Panama government to 
build bases on its territory. 

The United States has been anxious 
to retain this war-time arrangement. 
After lengthy negotiations, an agree- 
ment was signed on December 10 with 
Panama. Under its terms, we leased 13 
bases from Panama and were to pay her 
$45,000 a year for this right. 

Then came the surprise twist. The 
Panama legislature voted unanimously 
to reject the treaty. 

There was nothing left for the United 
States to do but to withdraw our troops 


from the bases. It is still possible 
some new agreement will be rea¢ 
with Panama. 

What’s Behind It: Apparently, 
ica’s “Good Neighbor” policy has 
completely erased Latin American ds 
trust of the Yankee rortherners. But th 
prompt withdrawal of U. S. troops:my 
serve to strengthen friendly relatiog 
among the Americas. 

































IN THE 48 STATE 


@ IT WAS A “BLIND DATE” for 173 


members of the United Nations Pe. 
manent Secretariat, during the recey 
holiday season. The “date” was wih 
three New York communities—Binghan. 
ton, Endicott, and Johnson City. 

The residents of these cities invited 
the secretarial staff of the world organi 
zation to share with them an old-fash. 
ioned American white Christmas. 4 
specially-chartered train brought then 
on Christmas Eve to Binghamton. Th 
guests—U. N. typists, stenographen 
clerks and translators—represented 9% 
countries. 

They spent four days in the tripk 
cities. Tables were loaded with turkey, 
cranberry sauce, mince pie. There wer 
also church services, carol singing, and 
all the Yuletide trimmings. 

The idea for the holiday invitation 
came from Robert L. Joggerst, of Bing 
hamton. He wanted to do something i 
return for the hospitality extended to 
him in England during the war. 











This friendly “Feller” follows Fala’s frisky footsteps. In other words, he’s the ne# 
White House pup. Fala, President Roosevelt’s dog, sat in on the most secret meet 
ings and never gossiped about what happened. Feller, this new-born cocker sp 
looks as if he could be trusted, too. His real name is 
and he comes from Mr. Truman’s home state. 
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Markos Vafiadis, chief of all Greek -guerrillas. 
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‘Dollar$ _ 
for Democracy?” 


The sun glinted on rifle barrels 
as their donkeys jogged single- 
file up the dusty mountain road. 

Peroclios, a shepherd boy of north- 
west Greece, was watching them. 

Father must know of this at once, 
he said to himself. Quickly he shooed 
his herd of goats into a gully, out of 
sight from the road. Then off he ran 
through the oak scrub of the barren 
mountainside. 

On the slope above he could see the 
earth and stone houses of his little vil- 
lage. Pink and white washed walls 
gleamed. 

Breathless, Peroclios burst into his 
low-roofed home and poured out his 


) The Those men must be soldiers. 
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Strife in Greece is 
a world peace problem 


story. “There are 20 soldiers — maybe 
30,” he gasped. “Who are they, father?” 

“Who can tell? Perhaps they are An- 
dartes, the mountain guerrillas.* Per- 
haps they are troops of the Greek army, ~ 
chasing the guerrillas. Whoever they 
are, it means trouble. This fighting is 
tearing our poor Greece to pieces. 
Come, I must talk with the other men 
of the village.” 

At the little square near the center 
of the village a group of men in holiday. 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 
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dress were lounging {hey were not 
working in the fields today, for it was 
a saint's day of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. 

Peroclios tather was talking excitedly 
with one of the village elders. 

“If they are -Aadartes, Portorios 

~ should go to meet chem. His son fights 
with the guerrillas. He can say we are 
all good Communists here. Then per- 
haps they will not seize our goats and 
grain. Let us hope they do not force 
too many of our young men to join 
them.” 

“Suppose they are government sol- 
diers?” 

“Ah, that will be hard, too. Do you 
think they know of the wheat the An- 
dartes took from us last spring? If they 
do, they will say we help the rebels, 
and will punish us. We must tell them 
we are loyal subjects of King Paul and 
know nothing of the guerrillas. Per- 
haps then the soldiers will spare us and 
will go on to the next village.” 

So the people of this typical Greek 
village wait in fear — fear of the guer- 
rillas, fear of the army. Every day simi- 
lar scenes take place in other mountain 
villages of Greece. The farmers (who 
are three-fifths »f Greece's people) “Suf- 
fe: from both sides in their country’s 
ivil strife. 


; Dusting Athens with DDT to prevent spread of cholera. On hill (the Acropolis) is the Parthenon, built 438 B, ¢ 





Who are the aAnda:tesP They are 
mostly Greek mountain men, led by 
Communists. They have proclaimed a 
“Free Greek” government in northwest- 
ern Greece (see page 5). 

They number fewer than 20,000. A 
Greek army of more than 100,000 men 
is hunting them. But the guerrillas are 
hard to catch. They know their way 
among the mountains and Greece is full 
of mountains. In northern Greece, 
where they are strongest, the guerrillas 
have another advantage. In case of dan- 
ger they eScape «cross the frontier into 
Albania, Yugoslavia or Bulgaria. 

That fact helps explain why the 
Greek guerrillas are an international 
problem. Last spring a United Nations 
commission accused Albania, Yugo 
slavia, and Bulgaria of helping the 
guerrillas. A friendly nation doesn’t aid 
rebels within another country. 

At the recent scssion of the U. N. 
General Assembly a new Balkan fron- 


* tier committee was sei up. It will try 


to smooth out dispi:tes between Greece 
and her three northern neighbors. But 
the Communist-led governments of Al- 
bania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria refuse 
tc cooperate. So does Communist Rus- 
sia, friend of Greece’s three neighbors. 

The United States claims that the 
Communist-led Gree! guerrillas want 
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Girls at a summer comp near Athens breakfast on bread and milk. Lunch 
_ineludes macearoni, fish, and raisins. Supper consists of soun, olives, bread. 
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to seize power in Greece. If they mp 
ceed, Communism — and Russian pow 
er — might spread to the Middle Eag 

Our Government says that Greeg 
(and her neighbor Turkey) must no 
fall into the hands of the Communisy 
Under this policy, known as the “Tm 
mati Doctrine,” we afe sending $300; 
000,000 worth of aid to Greece. Som 
ot the supplies we send will help th 
Greek army fight the guerrillas. We ar 
also sending food, clothing, and fam 
implements. If the Greeks are bette 
fed and better clothed, the U. S. hopes 
they will not listen to Communist prop 
aganda, but will ‘ollow ideas of de 
mocracy 

Democracy! [he very word come 
trom the Greek language. Yet it is hard 
to say whether Greece is a democragy 
today, or whether American dollan 
have yet helped the cause of democ 
racy there. 

The U. S. State Department makes 
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this claim: because of American ‘aid 
“Greece is still free and her people stil 
have a government ot their own choos 
ing.” 

Some observers believe that Greece’ 
present government is not especially 
democratic. But the Greek cabinet has 
the approval of the parliament, which 
was elected by the people of Greece ip 
1946. The conserv..tive Populist party 


has a majority 


Have We Helped Greece? 


The United States teels that we 
should support this duly-elected gover 
ment. However, we have tried to per 
suade the government to adopt mote 
liberal methods “cme changes have 
been made. One ot the men accused of 
reactionary* ideas General Napoleon 
Zervas, has left the cabinet. The leader 
ot the Liberal party, themistocles $ 
phoulis, has become prime minister. He 
is apparently a believer in democracy 
However, Vice Premier Tsaldaris, 4 
conservative, is apparently the mos 
powerful man in the cabinet. ~ 

American help has brought Grees 


some economic imprcvement. Greett, 
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”@ Greece to start rebuilding. 

Reece will get additional economic 

» under the Marshall Plan. 

American aid has helped Greece 
starvation. Many Greeks, how- 

eet, are still hungry and undernour- 









We have improved health conditions 
ingome respects. In pre-war Greece one 
filth of the people had malaria. Today 
malaria is no longer a serious problem. 
The reason: American-made DDT kills 
off the malaria-carrying mosquitoes. 

Greece still has many problems. 
Prices are high. Workers are discon- 
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| 438 B.C 


f they su. tented. Government services are ineffi- 
1ssian pows cient. The guerrillas control more terti- 
'iddle ag tory than at any time since the war. 
hat Greeg Greece’s troubles do not come en- 
) must oof titely from the war nor from the strug- 
ommiuinish,§ gle with the Communists, Greece has 
; the “Tm always been a poor country. It has few 
ling $300,§ industries and few natural resources. 
2ece. Som There is practically no coal, water- 
] help th power, or forest land. Except for occa- 
as. We ap sional fertile plains, mountains cover 
and fami most of Greece. As a result, only one 
are bette fifth of the land can be cultivated. 
. S. hopes Much of this land is eroded and barren. 
unist prop Farming methods are primitive. 
as of def Greek farms are small. ‘The chief ex- 
port crops are currant-grapes (made 
rd come § into raisins), olives, and tobacco. The 
- it is hard major part of the cultivated lands, how- 
Jemocracy ever, are used to grow wheat and other 
in dollars § grains. 
ot deme Glories of the Past 
nt makes Greece, land of an unhappy present, 
rican ‘aid has a glorious past. 
eople stil More than 3,00C years ago warlike 
vn choos @ tribes called Achaeans migrated into 


what is now Greece. Coming from the 


- Greece’ § north, they moved southward until they 
especially § met the highly-civilized people of the 
binet has island of Crete. The Cretans, who had 
rt, which @ learned the arts of civilization from 
Greece in & Egypt and the Middle East, became 
list party § teachers of the Achaeans. At least, that 
is the theory of some historians. The 
beginnings of Greece are shrouded in 
ce? doubt. 
that we At any rate, the Achaeans settled in 
1 govem- § Greece and spread to islands of the 
1 to per @ Aegean Sea and to the coast of Asia 
pt mor § Minor. Little city-states sprang up. 
es have § Athens and Sparta are the best known. 
cused of The ancient Greeks showed great tal- 
Japoleon § it in warfare, trade, and the arts. As 
e leader § Sculptors, architects, and playwrights 
cles So § they are still admired. Ideas of their 
ster. He § Philosophers are still studied in our 
nocracy. § Schools. The “Golden Age” of this bril- 
daris, a | liant Greek culture came in the time of 
1e most § Pericles, nearly 500 years before Christ. 


Then constant warfare began to 





Greece § Weaken the city-states. Philip, ruler of 
Greece, § thenearby state of Macedon, conquered 
he wat, m te chief Greek cities. Most of the 


e haveme: eteeks accepted Philip as their leader. 
; e followed his son, Alexander the 





Great, in his invasions of Persia and 
the Middle East. The civilization of 
Greece spread as far east as India. 

In 146 B.C. Greece came under the 
rule of a new powe: — Rome. The Ro- 
mans, too, learned from the Greeks. 
Thus the civilization of Greece reached 
Europe. Greece was often conquered, 
but its culture never died. 


The Byzantine Empire 


Rome fell — but Greek civilization 
lived on in a new form, the Byzantine 
Empire. Originally the Byzantine Em- 
pire, which at times controlled much 
of the Balkans and the Middle East, was 
the eastern part of the Roman Empire. 

For a thousand years the Byzantine 
Empire stood firm against the attacks 
of Slavic tribes on the north and of 
Moslems on the south. Byzantium 
helped preserve the treasures of civiliza- 
tion through Europe’s long age of feu- 
dalism. Italian scholars rediscovered 
these treasures of Greek culture as the 
Middle Ages drew to a close. These 
discoveries helped stir Europe to the 
mental awakening which we call the 
“Renaissance.” Again the Greeks had 
“carried the torch” of civilization. 

In 1453 the Turks captured Con- 
stantinople. For nearly 400 years 
Greece was under ‘Turkish rule. 

Through the years the Greeks inter- 
married with many foreign invaders. 
The Greeks of today are therefore only 
“distant cousins” of the ancient Greeks. 
But the modern Greeks still recall the 
glorious days of ancient Greece. These 
memories aroused a wish for freedom 
from Turkey. The Greeks revolted in 
1821. By 1830 Greece became, for the 
first time, a united, independent nation. 

At that time Greece included only 


acs 





“His Master's Voice” — a Turkish point of view. 
(Greece’s unfriendly neighbors are pictured as mouthpieces for 





Demetriades in Nea (Athens) 


‘Caught Between Them’—Greek view 


the Peloponnesus (see map) and a little 
land to the north. Greece reached ap- 
proximately its present size after the 
Balkan War of 1912. At that time the 
Greeks seized from Turkey what is now 
northern Greece. 


Until 1924 Greece was a kingdom. 


In that year the Greek people voted to 
change from a monarchy to a republic, 
After 11 years of unrest, royalists de- 


feated the republicans and King George- 


II came back to his throne. He had to 
flee when the Nazis invaded Greece in 
World War II. In 1946 he returned, 
when Greece voted to restore the mon- 
archy. He died last April. His brother, 
Paul I, is now king. 









































No. 5 - Distribution 


HAT do you get for your money 
when you go shopping? Here’s 
what your dollar buys: 

40 cents’ worth of raw material and 
of production work on those materials. 

60 cents’ worth of distribution. 

If distribution takes that big a chunk 
out of your dollar, it must be pretty im- 
portant. It is. Distribution is the chain 
that binds America’s economy together. 
In the other articles of this series on 
American life, talked 
about the goods America produces and 
the people who use those goods. Dis- 
tribution is the link between. Distribu- 
tion brings the goods to the people. If 
you live in Connecticut, say, you can't 
heat your house with coal-piled beside 

*a mine in Pennsylvania; you can't eat 

a candy bar that’s lying in a factory in 
Chicago. 

Most goods cost more to distribute 
than to produce. So what? Does our 
system of distribution cost too much? 
This is one of the most hotly-debated 
problems: of America’s sys- 


economic we 


economic 


tem. There is something to be said on, 


both sides. 

On the one hand, distribution is ex- 
pensive because our whole economic 
system is so complicated. Compare it 
with a simpler way of life. If you had 
lived in pioneer days, you would have 
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) Conveniently located stores . . . 


YOUR 


(Last of a series of five articles on U. $. economic life) 


Many goods 





needed few services of distribution. You 
would have grown your own food, made 
your own clothes, built your own furni- 
ture. Now think of the breakfast you ate 
this morning — oranges from Florida or 
California? Wisconsin butter and Ver- 
mont syrup on pancakes made from 
Mid-western wheat? Sugar from Louisi- 


ana and milk from a farm outside of \ 


town on a breakfast cereal from Niagara 
Falls? Just picture the number of peo- 
ple who had to make up packages, load 
cases on trucks and freight cars, run 
trains, cart boxes to warehouses, make 
out and fill orders, and sell groceries — 
just to give you ane breakfast! We want 
those goods delivered to our very door- 
steps, or at least to a handy retail store 
down at the corner or in the next block 
(see pictures below). All that service 
is expensive. You see why distribution 
lot of money in our modern 


costs a 
world. 

On the other hand, some people say 
distribution today costs more than nec- 
essary. They say that sometimes goods 
go through too many hands between 
producer and consumer. Each of these 
people who handle goods along the 
line (they are often called “middle- 
men”) takes a share of the purchase 
price you pay. 

American businessmen 


have _ tried 


Why are retail distributing costs high? Partly because we want. . . 


to choose from... 





Special service from sales clé 








Da 


(with varying success) all sorts of 
schemes for cutting these costs by “by 
passing” some of the middlemen, Som 
manufacturers sell directly to retail 
stdres, or even send out their own sales. 
men to take goods to the customer; 
door (ever meet the Fuller Brug 
man?). Some wholesale dealers ar 
opening chains of retail stores. Among 
the methods by which some retailer 
try to bypass middlemen are chaip 
stores, mail-order houses, department 
stores, and_ self-service supermarkets 
Sometimes consumers try to reduce dis 
tributing costs by forming cooper 
tives.* 

Let’s follow your favorite candy ba 
from factory to you, and get a look at 
the main features of our system of dis 
tribution. 


Transportation 


That candy bar must do some travel 
ing before it reaches you. Probably it 
travels by rail or truck. In any case, 
one important part of distribution is 
transportation. 

You live in the country with the fin- 
est transportation system in the world. 
The United States has less than 1/17th 
of the land area of the world. But it 









* Means word is defined on page 16. 
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Pictograph for Public Affairs Committee, Ine, 


How America’s goods get to YOU: our complex distribution system is like a great river fed by many streams. 


contains one third of all the world’s 
railroad mileage, one third of the 
world’s highways, seven out of every 
10 motor vehicles, and more pipelines, 
inland waterways, and airway systems 
than any other country. During the war 
we also built the world’s greatest mer- 
chant marine (larger, in fact, than we 
need in peace time). 


Wholesaling 


On its trip across the country your 
candy bar probably makes several 
stops. One stop is likely to be the ware- 
house of a wholesale dealer. 

The wholesaler buys candy (or other 
goods) in carload lots. The corner store 
in your neighborhood doesn’t want a 
whole carload of candy. It would over- 
flow the store and might spoil before it 
could be sold. The man who runs the 
“Goodie Shoppe” on Main Street wants 
to buy perhaps half a dozen cases of 
candy at a time. He, and hundreds of 
other local merchants, send their orders 
th the wholesaler. So the wholesaler is 
a sort of traffic cop who directs the 
flow of candy bars and other goods 
from the factory to local retail stores. 

Even if goods are not sold through a 
Wholesale company, however, they usu- 
ally move into and out of warehouses 
during their journey from farm or fac- 
tory to you. Some experts say that ware- 
housing is too expensive today. “The 
warehouse of the future” may be fully 
mechanized to reduce costs. Few work- 
ers will be needed. Goods will move 
into and through the warehouse on con- 
veyor belts. Machinery will stack goods 


automatically in high-ceilinged rooms. 


Retailing 


)) Meanwhile your candy bar has left 


wholesale warehouse. It is on its 
¥ to the Goodie Shoppe in Your- 


town, as part of an order for 50 boxes 
of candy bars. 

What kind of business is the Goodie 
Shoppe? It’s a retail business. The re- 
tailer is usually the last middleman. He 
sells directly to you. 

The 1,800,000 retail stores in this 
country include more than half of all 
American businesses. Nearly one third 
of them are food stores. There is, on 
the average, one retail store for every 
80 Americans. Yet three quarters of all 
retail buying is done in the 1,000 larg- 
est cities. Many people like to drive to 
the city, where they expect to find a 
bigger selection of goods to choose 
from. ; 

Running a retail store is far from 
easy. Some one has figured that every 
year one out of every six or seven busi- 
nessmen has to shut up shop. An espe- 
cially big proportion of business fail- 
ures is among retailers. Between 10 
and 12 million retail stores have gone 
out of business in the past half century. 

How is the retailer going to stay in 
business? 

One way is to cut his costs below 
those of his competitors. Chain-stores 
and mail-order houses save money by 
buying goods in large quantities. Inde- 
pendent merchants, who do two thirds 
of the country’s retail business, often 
try to save in similar ways. Department 
stores and supermarkets, many of 
which are independently owned, buy 
goods in wholesale lots. Many smaller 
stores are organizing associations which 
buy goods in large quantities for the 
members of the association. 

Another way to stay in business is 
to win more customers by having a 
more attractive store or better service. 
In recent years “Main Street” in thou- 
sands of American towns has improved 
in appearance because storekeepers 


have built handsomer store fronts. « 
Since the war there has been more re- 

tail building than at any time in the 

last 20 years. Many. of the new stores 

have all-glass fronts. Inside, the old- 

type counter is often being replaced by 

curving aisles. Many larger stores try 

to provide parking space for their cus- 

tomers’ cars. Some grocery stores are ~ 
putting in nurseries for their customers’ 

children. 


Advertising 


The storekeeper has another prob- 
lem—letting you know what he has to 
sell. Take that favorite candy bar at 
the Goodie Shoppe, for instance — how 
do you know it’s there? 

The manager of the Goodie Shoppe 
—and probably the candy manufac- 
turer, too -»tells you about it through 
advertising. 

About $3,000,000,000 was spent last ~ 
year for advertising. 

For many years newspapers have 
been the most important advertising 
media*. Radio advertising and maga- 
zine advertising (the next largest kinds 
of advertising) are growing fast. They 
have increased by more than three 
times since 1935. 

Advertising people have had some 
important new ideas in recent years, 
For one thing, “ads” today often have 
important information for you. Some- 
times they tell of new uses for familiar 
products, or of interesting scientific 


processes in the making of those prod- 


ucts. Recently groups of business peo- 
ple have even bought advertising space _— 
to “sell” ideas that don’t. benefit the ~ 
advertiser directly at all, but which 
help build up the community. For in 
stance, some business companies ate 
paying for a series of “ads” aimed to 

(Continued on page 16) 































Dunkirk, N. Y., is good example of community democracy in action. Picture story on next page tells how it started 
! 


Democracy Begins at Home 


He had been lonely for a year, ever since he'd 

come out of the Army. He had a job, all right, 

but he missed Schultz and Levine and Ryan, and the 

rest of the gang. Boy! They'd been a good bunch. The 

best doggone outfit in the whole United States Army! 

But there was something else he missed. He should 

have been content, back home here in Maine, with all 

the folks he knew. But he always had this feeling of 
lonesomeness — as though he didn’t quite belong. 

He sniffed the October air. That smell of smoke was 
getting stronger. Burning timber —a fire somewhere! 

A car screeched to a stop. “Hey, Joe.” It was Harry, a 
tellow he had gone to school with. “It’s the woods up 
north. Fire’s sweeping down on the summer folks. Can 
you help?” . : 

Could he? Joe jumped into the car. This was some- 
thing like it! 

They rode a few miles and joined the other fire-fight- 
ers. They hacked down the small trees, built backfires, 
helped residents into motor boats. Then they began to 
beat out the creeping undergrowth fires. 2 

They kept at it for two days—two days in which 
everybody worked shoulder to shoulder. Nobody took 
his clothes off or stopped for more than a few moments 
to bolt some food. But the fire was out. They had won! 

Joe felt good. He belonged again. He was part of the 
best doggone outfit in Maine! 

That's how Joe served his community in time of dan- 
ger, as he had served his country when the world was 
on fire. And that’s how he won back that glorious feel- 
ing that he was a part of something useful again — that 
he had a job to do. 

Sometimes it’s only through wars and disasters that 
we all learn to pull together. We did a big job during 
the war. Everybody served. No doubt, your Mother 
» gave some of her time to the Red-Cross, and Dad may 
Ihave been an Air Raid Warden. The chances are that 


J OE fidgeted on his front door step. He was lonely. 


Big Sis was “baby sitter” at the town nursery. And you? 
What did you do? Probably plenty with all] the scrap 
drives and everything else. 

Yes, we all served. But now that our country is at 
peace, some settle back and do nothing. And like Joe, 
they will never really “belong” until they serve. 

The good citizen thinks that after he has voted, served 
on juries, joined the Army, and “won the war,” he has 
done his part. Has he? 

Oh, yes, he always gives his contribution to good 
causes (the Red Cross and the Community Chest). But 
communities need more than money. They need people 
who work at citizenship. 


Good Citizenship Is an Every Day Job 


Hospitals throughout our country need the services 
of men and women, and teen-agers, too. Men, as well 
as women, can help with nursing. During the war, men 
too old to do military service gave excellent volunteer 
help in hospitals. 

But there is still more to do. Look around you. Cant 
you see something in your community that needs im- 
proving? 

Take housing. Now there’s something that is a prob- 
lem everywhere. It isn’t a matter of just finding vacant 
rooms, and pushing people into them so that they have 
a roof over their heads. It’s planning for the homes of 
the future. Are your architects, contractors. and build- 
ing trades pulling together to make a beautiful as well 
as useful community for tomorrow? 

Education is never finished. Are there adult educa- 
tion cegters in your town? Classes where the foreign 
born can learn English? 
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Dunkirk, N. Y., is named after Dunkerque, France. 
last year Dunkirk decided to help its sister city, send 
tools and livestock. Pledges were made at a meeting. 


And you can form your own recreation center. The 
students in Madison, Wisconsin, did. They organized a 
Youth Council and got their own center. It was so suc- 
cessful that a movie was made of it. 

In Des Moines, Iowa, it was the students who intro- 
duced the idea of a city-manager plan. First they studied 
it. Next, they learned that in order to put the plan 
across, the city charter would have to be changed. They 
found this could be done by “initiating a petition.” They 
collected 4,500 signatures, and then turned the petition 
over to an adult group. 

And a model community has been found in Tarry- 
town and North Tarrytown, New York, by the American 
Association for the United Nations. This organization 
says that if all groups could get along as well as the 
Tarrytowns, we could have a successful United Nations. 

Why the Tarrytowns? Well, the towns and their 
mayors all get along well together. The population is 
made up of interesting and progressive Americans. They 
speak many languages and have enriched their com- 
munity with many different cultures. 


When Leisure Is Controlled by the State 


We serve our communities in our “free” time. In 
fascist countries, leisure time is not “free.” It is used 
for propaganda for the state. The government tells you 
when you must atténd mass meetings, and when you 
must listen to the radio. Germany and Italy set up regu- 
lar organizations that told people what to do with their 
free time. They forced people to build highways. 

In the Communist Constitution of Russia, the citizen 
is given the “right to rest and leisure.” So the govern- 
ment sees that he gets it. And he gets it through organi- 
zations that control his leisure from the time he is eight 
years of age. 

Plays and songs and movies in Russia are used for 
more than entertainment. Their primary purpose is 
propaganda — to glorify the state. 

We Americans are free in our leisure time. How good 
or how bad our neighborhood becomes depends on each 
of us — individually. It depends upon whether we use 


_ all our time well. So its up to you. Are you doing any- 


; mee about it? 


ae 
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On D-D Na firehouse was crammed. Goal was $2,500. 
Town turned in $100,000 worth of goods. Later after 
parade French Ambassador Henri Bonnet accepted gifts. 
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Dunkirk next got the idea of helping Poland. A few, 
weeks later town was drained again; $150,000 was. 
collected. (This year Dunkirkers helped Anzio, Italy.) 

















Something happened to Dunkirk after that. People got 
along better, were more friendly. Police Chief Warren 
said, “I’m liable to be out of a job around here now.’ 






































[’ YOU know where you're going, 
you have a good chance of getting 
there. 

That applies to communities as well 
as to people. 

Take the cast of Clinton, Tennessee. 
It's a small town — 4,000 population. 
Until a few yedrs ago it didn’t seem to 
have much energy or community spirit. 
Many of its young people were leaving 
town. They were drifting away to other 
cities that offered better opportunities 
both for jobs and for fun. Clinton, for 
instance, didn’t even have any sort of 
recreation spot except one little movie 
theater. 

Clinton looks like a different town 
today. It has a well-equipped recrea- 
tion center. Across the street a much- 
needed municipal building and electric 
power department is under construc- 
tion. A street and highway improve- 
ment project is next on Clinton’s list. 
There’s a new spirit in the town, Clin- 
ton’s people are proud of their progress. 
More young people are settling down in 
the home town The city fathers are 
confident that new ‘ndustries will come 
to Clinton, whose people now work 
mostly in the local textile mill or in the 


atomic development plant at nearby 
Oak Ridge. 
What has inace the difference? 
Today Clinton «knows where it’s 
going. It has learned community plan- 
ning. 


Five years ago a Planning Commis- 
sion was set up. It consists of Mayor W. 
E. Lewallen and six other citizens ap- 
‘pointed by the mayor. 

- This Commission looks ahead to de- 
termine Clinton’s future needs for 
schools, housing, parks and _play- 
grounds, street construction and traffic 
control, and municipal services in gen- 
éral, The Commission makes sure that 
every proposed public improvement fits 
into the long-range plan for Clinton’s 


progress. 
Like the compass of a ship, Clinton’s 


ey 
WE 






Planning 
means Progres 





community planning program guides 
the city on its course of steady and 
orderly improvements. 

But the Clinton Planning Commis- 
sion is only part of the explanation for 
Clinton’s success in community plan- 
ning. For Clinton, like other Tennessee 
towns, gets a helping hand from the 
state. Tennessee is only one of 39 states 
which has a state planning organiza- 
tion. But Tennessee is one of the few 
states where the State Planning Com- 
mission spends a large part of its time 
and money aiding local planning 
groups. 

Pearson H. Stewart, at the East Ten- 
nesseé Office of the State Planning 
Commission in Knoxville, explained it 
this way: 

“Tennessee has duzens of small cities 


‘which are really just beginning to grow, 


mostly because of the new opportu- 
nities opened up by the TVA (Tennes- 
see Valley Authority). We want them 
to grow according to a pattern that will 
bring the greatest benefit to them and 
to the state.” 

Mr. Pearson explained that local 
planning commissions work out their 
own policies and programs according 

















Clinton 
Tennessee 
By Marion Secunda 


to community needs. “They usually 
can’t afford to pay for technical plan 
ning advice, however, That’s where the 
state staff comes in.” 

Trained experts -rom the state staf 
give advice to localities on engineering 
and financing proMems in connection 
with public improvements. The state 
planners help communities decide 
whether a project will benefit the whole 
community, both now and in the future. 

Clinton has received state help in 
making changes in zoning laws, street 
locations, and ‘uilding code. 


Planning That “Paid Off” 


Clinton worked hand-in-hand with 
the state to obtain the recreation center. 
The town could not pay the whole 
cost of the project. City officials asked 





the Federal Security Agency for a grant 
of money. At first FSA was doubtful. 

In cooperation with state planners, 
Clinton set out to convince FSA that 
the recreation center was a worthwhile 
project. 

“We sent a questionnaire to everyone 
in town to find out what kind of a 
recreation program the town needed,” 
recalled Mayor Lewallen. 

“Then our Planning Commission 
selected a good site. The Commission 
drew up a plan for a recreation center 
that would give the people what they 
wanted, as shown by the questionnaire. 
We made sure that the city could afford 
the project, and that it would meet 


Clinton’s recreation. needs in future 
years as well as today.” 
The result: the Federal Security 


Agency decided that Clinton’s recrea 
tion center was a sound, long-range 
project that would meet community 
needs. FSA providcd a $75,000 grant 
that covered an important part of the 
cost. 
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Now Clinton has a ,ecreation center 
complete with meeting hall, indoor 
sports area, lounge, dance floor, bowk 
ing alleys, and county library. . 
Sound planning “paid off"! 
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Teen-Agers 
Talk 
Business - 


Cathy and Pete receive award from Emil Schram. 


USINESS is fine for Catherine 
B vieonevel, 17, and Peter Czap, Jr., 

16, of Newark, N. J. Cathy and 
Pete are president and treasurer of a 
successful miniature business, West 
Laboratories, sponsored by Junior 
Achievement. Also, they’re winners of 
the New York Stock Exchange’s con- 
test for the best annual report prepared 
by a Junior Achievement company dur- 
ing 1947. 

“I didn’t know anything about busi- 
ness when we started the company,” 
treasurer Pete told us at the Stock 
Exchange where he and Cathy were 
presented with a plaque by Stock Ex- 
change president Emil Schram. 

Pete showed us his detailed financial 
report. His report, plus Cathy’s state- 
ment about how the company was 
started, made West Laboratories the 
winner among 830 Junior Achievement 
companies. 

Cathy, the president, spoke up. “We 
started West Laboratories after a rep- 
resentative from Junior Achievement 
spoke at our school assembly. He said 
that if a group of students wanted to 
have the experience of starting a busi- 
ness, Junior Achievement would help 
us to obtain advisers and equipment.” 

“At the first meeting we chose a 
name for the company,” Pete explained. 
“We named it for our high school, 
West Side High in Newark. We de- 
cided to make an after-shave lotion.” 

“Our second product was Rose 
Creme, a hand lotion,” Cathy put in. 
“The chemical compound for the hand 
lotion was harder to make, but it 
turned out to be something special!” 

“How did you learn to make the 
lotions?” we asked. 

“Our advisers taught us,” Pete said. 
“They were four business men from 
White Laboratories, Newark, N. J., a 
pharmaceutical laboratory. We had an 
advertising and sales adviser, two pro- 
duction advisers, and an accounting 


and business adviser.” 


“Did the Government check your 
product under the Food and Drugs Act 
to make sure that it was safe?” we 


inquired. 


proved. The only difference between 
lotions is the color and odor. We gave 
ours an outdoors odor and called it 
‘Evergreen. ” 

“How did you get enough money to 
buy supplies and start the business?” 
we asked. 

“We sold stock,” Cathy replied, “as 
other businesses do. We sold 260 shares 
of stock at 50 cents a share. That gave 
us $130 to start with.” 

“The person who buys 50 cents of 
stock is putting 50 ¢ents into the busi- 
ness,” Pete explained further. “If the 
business makes a profit, this person 
gets his share of the profit, which is 
called a dividend. Last May we paid 
our stockholders 35. cents per share. 


.That’s a 70 per cent dividend!” 


“The company must end — be liqui- 
dated — in May so that it won't inter- 
fere with exams,” Cathy told us. “It 
will start again in September, but 
Junior Achievement companies can 
operate for only two years.” 


Sales Campaign 


“What was your biggest problem?” 

“Selling!” Cathy answered without 
hesitation. “We had a contest to see 
who could sell the most.’ 

“Who won the contest?” 

“I did,” she grinned. “Pete got 
second place. We were so nearly tied 
that it wasn’t funny.” 

“Do you expect to start your own 
businesses some day?” we asked. 

“No,” said Cathy. “I want to be a 
lab technician.” 

Pete also shook his head. “I'm going 
into agriculture, but I have a well- 
rounded picture of business that will 
be very valuable.” Cathy agreed. 





{ ._ A. Using the numbers one through 
| five, place the following events in their 
| correct 


ts 4. ’ a 
“There’s a basic formula used in all : counts 4. Total 20 © 


shaving lotions,” Pete informed us, | 
“so the formula had already been ap- [ 


{ 
{ 
I 
My score... 
| 
| 
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in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
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1. GREECE 


Each 


chronological _ order. 


( ) Paul I, King of Greece oe 
( ) Greek Golden Age <_ 
( ) Greek independence from Turkey. 

( ) Roman conquest of Greece 

( ) Nazi invasion of Greece 


B. On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place the 
| number preceding the word or phrase 
{ which best completes the sentence, 
Each counts 5. Total 50. 

— a. The guerrillas who are fighting > 
against the Greek monarchy are led by | 
1. Fascists 3. Monarchists 

2. Nazis 4. Communists 


|_ b. The countries accused by @ | 
| U. N. Commission of helping the guer- 
rillas were q 
1. Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria 
2. Great Britain, France, and Russia 
8. Turkey, Palestine, and Iraq 
4. Albania, Bulgaria, and Italy 


| — c. An American program of aid to 
| Greece and Turkey is known as the 
| 1. Atlantic Charter 
2. Bill of Rights 
8. Truman Doctrine 
4. State Department Program 
___ d. One of the menaces to Greek | 
| health which has been greatly de © 
creased by U. S. help is a 
1. tuberculosis 3. malaria 
2. DDT 4. cancer 
_. e. Greek agriculture is mt 
1. as advanced as ‘J. S. agriculture 
2. highly mechanized 
8. backward 
4, non-existent : 
__ f. The percentage of Greek land 
! which can be cultivated is about fs 
1. 100 per cent 3. 50 per cent 
2.70 per cent 4. 20 per cent” 
(Continued on next page) 








































CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


continued from preceding page 


of Greece is ° 
-1. coal 8. lumber 
2. olives . 4. iron ore 
— h. Greece is located in 
1. southwestern Europe 
2. the Middle East 
8. the Far East 
4. southeastern Europe 
oe 3. A 


land whose 


is 
1. modern Greece 
2. ancient Greece 
8. modern Turkey 
4. ancient Turkey 
— j. For nearly 400 years, 
1830, Greece was ruled by 
hk. Turkey 3. Germany 
2. Great Britain 4. Russia. 


1453- 


My score 


philosophers 
greatly influenced Western civilization 
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lm PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER WORLD 


Palestine Peacemaker 


A grandson of an American Negro 
slave, Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, has been 
appointed head of the United Nations 
Secretariat staff which is going to Pal- 
estine to administer the partitioning of 
the country. 

It is fitting that the world organiza- 
tion has appointed Dr. Bunche. It is 
dedicated, among other things, to the 
elimination of racial and_ religious 
prejudices everywhere. 

The post assigned to Dr. Bunche is 
one of the most important in the U. N. 
He will be in charge of a staff of 75 
persons who will accompany the five- 
nation commission to the Holy Land. 





il. DISTRIBUTION 


On the line to the left of each of 
. the following questions write the word 
or phrase which best answers the ques- 
tion. Each counts 5. Total 20. 


__. 1. What is the aver- 
age cost of distri- 
bution on a one- 
dollar purchase? 

2. What do we call 
each of the peo- 
ple who handles 














goods along the 
line of distribu- 
S tion? 

— 3. What-~ country 
contains one-third 
of the world’s 
railroad mileage? 

4. Which of the 
American adver- 


tising media car- 
ries the most ad- 
vertising? 


My score_ 





ii. WHO IS HE? 


The man _ pic- 
tured was an out- 
standing officer in 
World War II and 
will soon take Gen- 


eral Eisenhower's 
place in an im- 
portant military 
post. On the fine 





below the picture 





Acme ° ° 
vrite his name. It 
counts 10. 
My score______ Total score 





Your America 
(Continued from page 11) 


get American citizens thinking about 
the needs of our schools. 

At last you’re on your way to the 
Goodie Shoppe to get your candy bar. 
You have just one more problem. Do 
you have the money to pay for it? 


The Market 


Our complicated distribution system 


‘isn’t much use unless people can afford 


to buy the goods. We don’t know about 
your allowance. But taking America as 
a whole, people have more to spend 
now than they ever had in our history. 
They want the goods, and can pay for 
them. 

Fortune magazine predicts that our 
144,000,000 people will have a total 
income in 1948 of almost $200,000,000,- 
000. That’s 40 per cent more than in 
1940, and 60 per cent more than in 1929 
—even after you make allowance for 
the higher prices today. 


IN CONCLUSION 


We have a right to be proud of the 
economic system of our America. But 
let us close this series on a note of cau- 
tion. There are still many problems to 
be solved. Prices, especially food 
prices, have risen so fast that many 
families have a hard time making ends 
meet. The housing shortage is still with 
us. Many Americans lack proper health 
care. Many schools need more money. 

These are challenges to you and your 
schoolmates. These are some of the 
problems that must be solved if Amer- 
ica is to reach its goal of a decent liv- 
ing for everyone. 
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Their task will be to help set up th 
independent Jewish and Arab states jp 
Palestine. 

Dr. Bunche is thoroughly qualified 
for his job. Born 44 years ago in De 
troit, he majored in international rek. 
tions at the University of California ang 
earned a Doctor of Philosophy degre 
at Harvard. His studies of race re 
tions and colonial policy have take 
him to South Africa, Malaya, Indo 
nesia, China, Japan, and into the Ca. 
ibbean area. 

On leave from his professor's post 
at Howard University, Dr. Bunch 
served with the Office of Strategic Serv. 
ices during the war. In 1944 he joined 
the State Department to help draw up 
the proposals for the trusteeship sec 
tion of the U. N. Charter. 

He quit the State Department i 
February, 1947, to become director of 
the United Nations Trusteeship Divi- 
sion. Throughout last summer he served 
with the U. N. Special Committee on 
Palestine — which prepared him directly 
for his new position. 

Dr. and Mrs. Bunche have three chil 
dren: two daughters, 14 and 15 years 
old, and a son of four. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Starred * Words 


cooperatives (ko Op ér a tivz) — the first 
“o” is pronounced like the “o” in “obey’; 
the “a” is pronounced as in “senate.” A 
cooperative is a form of business organiza- 
tion owned by the same people who use 
the business. Owners of a cooperative store, 
for instance, buy goods from the store for 
cash but divide up the profits of the year’s 
business. Each receives a share of the 
profits in proportion to the amount of goods 
he bought from the cooperative. 

media (mé di a) — plural of “medium.” 
It refers to ways and means of getting 
things done. For example, several “media” 
(that is, means) of communication which 
inform people about current events are 
newspapers, radio, and magazines. 

guerrillas (gé ril az)—a_ noun that 
means bands of armed men who wage 
warfare against regular troops. 

reactionary (re ak shin a ri) — the first 
“e” is pronounced as in “event”; the Bes 
in the fourth syllable as in “senate.” An 
adjective which refers to outmoded ideas 
and methods. A person with reactionary 





views is one who opposes political 
social changes. An American politician who 
wanted to repeal the amendment to the 
Constitution that grants women the fi 
to vote would be looked upon as reaction 
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possibly be a genuine Strad. How 

could a violin made by the incom- 
parable Stradivarius have come into the 
hands of a hillbilly fiddler on a Mis- 
sissippi River shanty boat? However, 
when I held it in my hands and felt it 
throbbing like something alive, I knew 
even before I saw the inscription on the 
back that, incredible though it was, 
there could be no mistake. 

At least I had sense enough not to 
let him know how excited I was. 
“Where'd you get the violin?” I asked, 
trying to make the question sound 
casual, 

“Vi'lin? Fella I bought it from said 
it was a fiddle,” the old man answered. 
“Gave a dollar fer it twenty years ago.” 
His shaggy eyebrows almost hid the 
deep-set eyes which studied me shrewd- 
ly. “Play ’er yourself?” 

I nodded, still trying to seem off- 
hand. “Little.” 

The fiddler smiled politely, revealing 
stumps of ‘obacco-blackened teeth, and 
handed me the bow. “Want to try 
‘er?” His smile broadened as a I tucked 
the violin under my chin instead of 
resting it on my chest, as he had done. 
The bow was a cheap one, but a low 
tone vibrated richly as I drew it across 
the strings of the instrument. “Reckon 
it’s a vilin when you clamp your chin 
down on it an’ a fiddle when you hold 
it the way I do.” 

Apparently the man wasn’t ignorant. 
His name was Amos Tilson and I had 
heard about him from a young reporter 
who interviewed me just before a con- 
cert in Memphis. I'd happened to say 
that sometimes the Tennessee moun- 
taineers had valuable old violins; a 


(‘rossi sense told me it couldn’t 


friend of mine had bought a Cremona. 


from an old woman“near Nashville for 
$100, although later his conscience 
bothered him and he went back to give 
her $5,000. This reporter told me about 
Amos Tilson’s fiddle, which he’d heard 
was an old one. The shanty boat was 
moored over on the Arkansas side of 
the river, about twenty miles out of 


The riverman didn’t know he had 
a priceless violin in his hands... 


he just loved to fiddle 


Memphis, so I rented a car and drove 
up there alone the afternoon after my 
concert. The old man was dressing fish 
when I got there, with swift flashes 
of his long knife slashing them open, 
gutting them, then tossing them into a 
box for shipping. His helper, a young 
man about twenty-one, named Luther, 
seemed clumsy by comparison. I told 
Amos I'd heard he was a good fiddler, 
and he replied with no show of false 
modesty that he reckoned that was 
about the size of it. 

He went inside for his fiddle and 
brought it out, wrapped in a pillowcase. 
Then I saw the violin for the first time. 
It was tawny-colored, the shade of 
well-aged honeycomb with a rich pa- 
tina on it. He placed it against his 
chest and began to play. He was good, 
I'll say that for him. Even if his fiddle 
had had a less distinguished origin, his 
music would have been worth listen- 
ing to. He played tunes I had never 




















heard, Most of them had such names 
as Gal on a Log, Frog in the Corn Jug, 
Root Hawg er Die. 


I don’t remember what it was Usa 
played on the violin, but it was a sim+ 


ple melody like Home Sweet Home or 
Old Black Joe. There is something in 
the soul of a fine violin which tran- 
scends the medium it voices, so I soon 
forgot the inferior bow and the Coarse 


strings. I knew, before I had played a 
a dozen measures, that I had to own it, ~~ 
I tried to decide what to offer him ~ 


tor it. I remembered the old woman 


near Nashville, but Amos Tilson was” ~ 


a different proposition. “What do you i] 


want for it?” I asked idly. 


“*Tain’t for sale,” Amos said promptly, ~ 


ea 2 
ct: 


i 


“I know, but you would sell it, 


wouldn’t you, if I offer you enough 
money?” 


He shook his head decisively. “Nope, 


Folks round here gits right smart @ ~~ 
pleasure o’ hearin’ me play my fiddle.” # 
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money left over to spend.” 

“Then why don’t you buy yourself 
the new ‘un?” | 

*T like yours better.” 

“So do I,” Amos replied amiably. 

I had decided to offer him a thou- 
sand dollars, but I realized it would 
be a mistake. “I like it ten thousand 
dollars’ worth.” I had dropped my air 
Of casualness and leaned forward 
tensely. 

He was startled, “Ten thousand dol- 
lars?” : 

“Ten thousand,” I repeated impres- 
sively, “and a new violin.” 

“Hear that?” Amos asked someone 
in the shanty boat. I glanced over my 
shoulder and saw a girl looking out 
through the tiny window. She had light 
brown hair, cut short and brushed away 
from her face. 

“He’s kiddin’ you,” she told him; her 
voice was low-pitched; almost husky, 
but strangely musical. 

“No, I’m not,” I insisted. “I’m a vio- 
linist and it’s worth that much to me. 
Of course,” I added hastily, “it wouldn’t 
be worth that much to anybody else.” 

“Excep’ me,” Amos Tilson observed. 

“Now you're kidding,” I said, but I 
had a premonition that he wasn’t. 

He wasn’t, either. “Reckon it’s worth 
as much to me as it is to you. Nope, 


*tain’t for sale.” 


| tried the facetious angle. “Ever see 
ten thousand dollars? Change it into 
silver dollars and do you know how 
high it would stack?” 

“Purty high,” he conceded. 

“Even after you take off enough for 
a fine suit of clothes for yourself and 
the prettiest dress in Memphis for the 
young lady .. . !” I paused suggestively. 
“Is this your granddaughter?” 

“Yep, she’s my son Gurtha’s girl. 
Bonnie, her name is. The young fella 
that helps me fish is Luther,” Amos ex- 
plained. “Him an’ Bonnie got married 
just a week ago, when Luther got back 
from bein’ in the Navy all through the 


“Well,” * exclaimed with enthusiasm, 
“so you're on your honeymoon!” 

“Reeckon so,” Bonnie readily agreed. 

“Wouldn’t you like your grandfather 
to have $10,000?” 

“If he wants it,” Bonnie said. 

“Anybody’d like to have $10,000!” 

“You'd rather have gran’pap’s fiddle,” 
she reminded me. 

At least two of the Tilsons, it seemed, 
Were nobody’s fools. I gave Amos a 
ard with my agent’s New York address 
On it..“If you change your mind about 


= Selling, dro> me a line to this address.” 


“Sure will,” Amos promised, and held 


© out his hand for the Strad. When I 


ae 





- “Maybe I'll give you enough that 
you can buy a new violin and have 


sense of loss. 

Before I started the rented car, I 
glanced back at the half-dozen shanty 
boats tied to the bank of the Mississippi. 
All the material in them could have 
been bought for a few hundred dol- 
lars, probably less; when Amos Tilson 
and his pretty granddaughter talked 
over the $10,000 offer without me 
around to listen, undoubtedly they 
would realize they were turning down 
a fortune; they wouldn’t lose much time 
writing me that letter. To tell the truth, 
the value of the Stradivarius was prob- 
ably closer to $50,000 than it was to 
$10,000, but I could not possibly have 
raised so fantastic a sum myself, and 
my desire was not to make money on 
the violin; it was to own it, to play 
on it! 


As time passed, the desire became 
more than that; it became an obsession. 
I had wired my agent from Memphis 
to let me know the instant the letter 
came from Amos Tilson. Several times 
I telephoned to him, but no word had 
come from Arkansas. I had come to 
dislike my own violin, a Stainer which 
cost me $5,000; it had meant a great 
sacrifice to buy it early in my career, 
and for many years my affection for 
it had combined pride with tenderness. 
After having held the Strad in my 
hands for a few minutes, however, my 
attitude toward my own _ instrument 
changed to something very close to 
contempt. After my spring concert tour, 


nothing was booked for me until a 


guest appearance in Hollywood Bowl 
late in July, at which I*was to play 
Tchaikovsky’s popular Violin Concerto. 
I determined to play it on the Stradi- 
varius. 

I bought an excellent violin for $150, 
with the finest bow in the shop, then 
I went to the bank for $10,000 in stacks 
of ten-dollar bills, so that it would look 
like quite a sum. It did. It was in a 
brief case on the front seat of the au- 
tomobile when I drew up to the shanty- 
boat colony one warm sunny afternoon 
last May. 

“Gran'pap’s gone to Turrell to ship 
some fish,” Bonnie told me before I 
had a chance to ask where Amos was. 

“That letter he wrote to me must 
have gone astray.” 

Bonnie’s laugh was deep-throated, 
like her speaking voice. “Reckon that’s 
because he never wrote you no letter.” 

“Think he'll mind if I play his fiddle 
while I wait for him?” 

“Sure he won't,” she said warmly, 
and went inside the boat for the Strad. 
I got the case from the car and took 
out the new bow. I sat down on the 
upturned box on the narrow front porch 
and drew the bow against the strings. 


gave it back to him, I felt a distinct 


ae 


Before I knew what I was de 
was into the Tchaikovsky. I sat ; 
that wooden box and played the whol 
Concerto, and I knew I wouldn't 
able to make it sound any better & 
the Bowl, with the Philharmonic he 
hind me! On my Stainer, that is, Qp 
the Strad, I’d make the music critig 
start wondering if Heifetz, Kreisler, 
and Menuhin were as good as they 
thought they were! 

Bonnie had put the Strad back into 
its pillowcase when Amos Tilson came 
home. “Howdy,” he called when he saw 
me sitting on his porch. 

I decided not to waste any time om 
preliminaries. “I figured your letter 
went astray, so I brought the $10,000 
to you — in cash. Want to see it?” 

Amos nodded politely. “I ain’t got 
no objection to lookin’ at it.” 

I got the brief case and opened it 
displaying ten stacks of ten-dollar bills, 
Just about that time Bonnie’s young 
husband came across the plank; he gave 
a low whistle of astonishment when 
he saw the money. I couldn't tel 
whether Bonnie and the old man were 
as impressed as he was or not, as they 


both remained outwardly impassive, , 


Finally Amos nodded. “Right smart ¢ 
money,” he remarked. 

“Tll say!” Luther added. 

“Is it a trade?” I tried not to sound 
too eager. 

“Nope,” Amos answered, “’Tain’t fer 
sale, like I been tellin’ you. "Taint 
a matter o’ money.” 

“What is it a matter of?” 

Amos considered for a moment. 
“Reckon it’s just a matter o’ likin’ to 
play on my fiddle.” 

“How about this one?” I opened the 
case and showed him the one [d 
brought from New York. “Paid $150 
for that, and I'll throw it in to boot.” 


Anos sat down on the wooden box, 
placed the new violin against his chest 
and took the bow into his hand. He 
“hefted” it and shook his head. “Bow 
don’t fee] right in m’ hand.” 

“Keep your old one,” I suggested. 

Bonnie got his old bow for him and 
I put the new one away. He cast about 
in his mind for something polite to say 
about the violin. “Got a good shine to 
it,” he said. 

“Wonderful tone, too. Just try it.” 

He launched into the tune called 
Snake in the Cottdnfield, but after only 
a few bars, I saw two or three sharp 
creases between his eyes and I knew 
it was no go. “Don’t seem to want to 
take hold, somehow,” he said regret- 
fully. 

I admitted to myself that a $150 
violin wouldn’t sound right after .get- 
ting used to a $50,000 Stradivarius, but 

(Continued on page 2A) 
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| NOW WITH MATERIALS 


The Story of 
Charlie Ream 


N THE LATE ’30s, Charlie Ream held the title and 

crown of an Ohio Golden Gloves champion. To- 
day he has exchanged that title for one of head of the 
Mechanical Section of the General Electric Works 
Laboratory at Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

He’s concerned with physical testing of materials 
and development and design of special mechanical 
devices. He was trained at the Ohio State University 
to be an engineer as he had planned as a boy. Today 
he is stimulated by his high regard for his co- 
workers, who, he says, “from the bottom up are al- 
ways willing to help.” He is convinced that anyone 
can succeed with General Electric because “there are 
enough round holes and enough square ones to be 
filled.” General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Charlie was born and redred in a small Ohio railroad 
community. Like his chemist-teacher brother, he tinkered 
with one of ‘the town’s first radios. In high school his hob- 
bies were stamps, train and boat models, and photog- 
raphy. He won three major sports letters, but majored 


in mathematics. 
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After graduation, Charlie went with General Electric to 
work on machine selection in Lynn, Massachusetts. In 
Schenectady, he was enrolled in the Creative Engineering 
Program before being sent out on various assignments 
that took him to New York and Erie, Pennsylvania to 
work on problems and experiments. 
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At Ohio State, football and intramural sports such as © 
fencing and boxing were climaxed by his winning @ — 
Golden Gloves title. He fought as a heavy- and fi : 
heavyweight but took time to appear with a ca a 
dramatic group before winning his Bachelor of Ind a 


Engineering degree in 1941. 
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Experience in General Electric plants in Bridgeport, Con=  ™ 
necticut, in the Radio Receiver Division, and Sche= 
nectady, on an underwater object locator for the Navy, 
finally led to Fort Wayne and the diversified laboratory, 
His outside hobbies keep him too occupied to play the 
seven radios that share his room. 












































ways of getting a head start in 
the world, you might consider 
starting with a ead A head of hair, 
that is! 
It takes a sizable crew of barbers and 
©  beauticians to keep ‘hi: nation’s hair in 
© trim. And this is one business in which 
it’s necessary to make use of the other 
fellow’s head, as we! as your own. 

If you enjoy working with people, 
like to work with your hands, or are 
ambitious to own your own business 
some day, you may want to investigate 

‘ Opportunities open to barbers and 
beauty operators. The two occupations 
are much alike. Both ofer opportunities 
for steady employment. Neither re- 
quires long training periods without 


pay. 


W*=: you're pondering various 


The Barber 


You boys know Sam. You like to have 
"him cut your hair. Sam is “smooth” at 
giving shaves to the gents with the 
heavy bristles and at shampooing the 
locks of a wolf making ready to prowl. 
Not only does he do a good job, quickly 
and efficiently, but he’. also the right 
sort of fellow. Call .t personality if you 
like. Anyway, he knows how to talk 
your language — whether it’s sports, 
new car models, or the latest movies. 

You've probably never stopped to 
think what makes a session at Sam’s a 
ea and painless affair. But the 
fact that Sam and his shop are. neat and 
@lean probably has something to do 
With it. Sam has good eyesight and 
good health. The latter is an essential 
Since he works long hours and must be 
on his feet all day 
>) When you shell out the shekels for a 
clip, you may think to yourself that 
» Sam's in a pretty good business. You're 
| fight, too, if you mean that his work 
| i steady —in good times or poor. The 
| amount of money he’s salting away may 
| Be another story. If Sam’s an average 
"4 , he’s clearing between $35 and 
"950 a week. Possibly, if he is in a 
» centrally located ship or has any steady 





























































Barbers and Beauticians 


customers, he may make between $50 
and $100 a week. 

How did Sam learn to be ‘a barber? 
If he’s an older man, he probably 
started as an apprentice in someone’s 
shop. If he’s a young fellow, he may 
have attended one of the numerous 
barber schools or “colleges.” Or maybe, 
he learned his business in a large city’s 
vocational or trades school. 

The tuition for a six-month course at 
a barber or beauty school varies from 
$100 to $500. (You can write to the 
National Education Council of the Asso- 
ciated Master-Barbers of America, 506 
South Wabash, Chicago 5, Illinois, for 
a list of approved barber schools. ) 

Before Sam took a job as a barber, 
he applied to his State Board of Health 
to take the examination for an ap- 
prenticeship license. After he was 
licensed, Sam worked for an experi- 
enced barber for several years. 

With the $2,000 Sam has saved, he is 
thinking of setting up a small shop of 
his own, For a long time, he may not 
eam any more in his own shop than 
he does working for someone else. But 
eventually, he may clear from $100 to 
$150 a week. 


The Beautician 


You gals know Mona. (Some of you 
fellows may, too!) She’s a cute number 
— has personality — looks the last word 
in good-grooming- and has a lively 
line of talk. She claims these qualities 
are a necessity in her business!) She’s a 
beauty operator 

Mona is skilled in cutting and styling 
hair, setting finger waves, and in giving 
permanent waves and shampoos. She 
also knows how to give manicures and 
facials and how to arch a lady’s eye- 
brows for the best effect. 

Mona usually knows “what’s cook- 
ing” around town, for the beauty shop 
is the scene of many confidences. How- 
ever, Mona makes it a rule never to 
gossip about her customers. She also 
knows the value of tact. 

“I'm glad I finished high school,” 
Mona says. “A high school diploma is 
not an absolute necessity for my work, 
but conversational English, commercial 
arithmetic, and a knowledge of hygiene 
are a real asset to me.” 

Mona applied for and received a 


Head Work 


state license to be a beauty operat 
when she finished beauty school. (Her 
course took about six months.) Her 
school was recommended by the Na 
tional Hairdressers and Cosmetologists 
Association; 212 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 

If Mona had lived in a larger city, 
she might have taken beauty culture in 
a public vocational or trades school, 
Or she could have acquired the neces- 
sary knowledge by working in a beauty 
parlor. , 

Beautician’s salaries vary throughout 
the country, depending on what in 
dividual shops charge for their work. 
In New York State, for instance, the 
minimum wage for a worker in a beauty 
shop is $26 a week. However, beauti- 
cians often earn much more than their 
state minimum wage. Frequently they 
receive a percentage of the money they 
take in above a certain figure, in addi- 
tion to tips. 

If a girl owns ner own shop, she may 
clear from $3,000 :o $6,000 a year. 
Mona hasn’t decided yet whether she'll 
go into business for herself or whether 
she'll get a job in the beauty salon of 
a large department store. She has been 
invited to teach in a beauty school. 

“Men as beauty operators?” Mona 
repeated, when we questioned her. 
“Most operators are women, just as 
most barbers are men. However, a few 
men are experts in the field. You’ve seen 
their signs, John of London, Emil of 
Paris. When a man becomes a beauty 
operator, his creations are no longer 
called ‘hair-do’s.” Mona laughed. 
“They're called ‘coiffures’!” — Wr..1AM 
Fave., Vocational Editor. 
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A FAMOUS HIGH SCHOOL COACH SHOWS HOW! 
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There’s a flavor protection pay-off in every morsel 
of these plump, juicy franks. For Swift now packs 
them in cellophane to bring them to you at peak 
flavor! What’s more, they’re just as nourishing as 
they are tasty and delicious. That’s because Swift’s 
Premium Franks are made from ‘‘dinner-quality” 
tender beef and juicy pork. So take along a few 
packs on your next hike or hot dog roast, ‘and for a 
special treat —ask mom to serve them for dinner 
tonight. The family will love ’°em! Get Swift’s 
Premium Franks, packed 8 to 10 to the pound in the 
handy cellophane pack. 






















NOW BETTER THAN EVER IN NEW CELLOPHANE PACK! 


LISTEN TO ARCHIE ANDREWS ON NBC, 
SATURDAYS 10:30 A. M. NEW YORK TIME 
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* EXT to the Liberty Bell and 

N Brotherly Love, Philadelphia’s 
¢ most prized possession is a tall 
skinny, dead-panned basketball player 
named Joe Fulks. 

Joe, a 6-foot, 5-inch steeple of skin 
and bones, plays center for the pro- 
fessional Philadelphia Warriors, and his 
Scoring record reads like the U. S. loan 
to the starving nations. 

* In his first season as a pro (1946-47), 
Joe sank 475 goals and 439 fouls in 
60 games! His total of 1,389 points was 
an all-time record. Divide 1,389 by 60, 
and you discover that Joe averaged 
98.1 points per game. This against the 
greatest stars in basketball! ’ 

A shy guy, 24 years old, big Fulks 
hails from little Kuttawa, Kentucky, a 
pin-point on the map. He played his 
college basketball at Murray State 
Teachers College, where he was high 
‘scorer. for two seasons. 

He then enlisted in the Marines and 
gerved three years, including 16 months 

_ overseas and a bit of action on Iwo 
Jima. : 

While in service he still managed to 
keep on the (basket) ball. He starred 
with the crack San Diego Marines who 
won 38 straight games in 1943-44, then 
led the Fleet Marine team to the Service 
League title at Pearl Harbor. 

The war over, Joe became a Warrior 
— much to the regret of the other tribes 
im the league (Basketball Association 
ot America). The rest is history. 

Nobody yet has discovered a way to 
stop Fulks. He makes most of his points 
on; a leaping, twisting shot from the 
“bucket.” He shoots equally well with 

* @ither hand, and has a knack of chang- 

"ing the ball from one hand to the other 
at the last instant. He shoots a “soft” 
ball —a shot that floats lazily from his 
fingertips. 

Joe’s 77 inches, long arms, and 
Springy legs all help. But his prize as- 
set is a tremendous pair of hands. When 
Joe pivots, leaps and shoots, he is about 
as easy to stop as a jet-propelled jump- 
ing jack. 

This accounts for the fact that he 
is the most fouled player in basketball. 
Last season he was fouled 601 times. He 
sank 439 of these charity tosses, for 
an average of 73%. That’s great shoot- 
ing in any man’s league. 

What a guy to have on your side! 


Trade Winds 


The baseball Buddhas are roaring 
“There'll Be Some Changes Made” like 
mad these days. I can’t recall a winter 
© im which so many deals have béen 
| y pulled. Here is a roundup of the major 
- ‘swaps, sales, and signings. 

"> The Boston Red Sox will have a 
= “new look” in '48, and I don’t mean 
“‘nhiforms that droop around the ankles. 
They've picked up Vernon Stephens, 


Kentucky 
Fulks 


Jack Kramer, and Ellis Kinder from 
the Browns, and Stan Spence from the 
Senators. 

What a batting order they will have 
— Pesky, Spence, Doerr, Williams, 
Stephens, DiMaggio (Dom), and Mele! 
How are you going to get them out? 

The Yankees, alarmed at the growing 
Red Sox menace, swapped Allie Clark 
for Red Embree of the Indians. They 
also bid for Early Wynn, great Senator 
pitcher, but the deal fell through at the 


-last minute. 


The Phillies got into the act by trad- 
ing Tommy Hughes for Bert Haas of 
the Reds. 

The Dodgers have parted with Dixie 
Walker, Vic Lombardi, and Hal Gregg, 
who went to the Pirate: for Billy Cox, 
Preacher Roe, and Gene Mauch. 

The Braves bought Jeff Heath from 
the Browns, and traded Johnny Hopp 
and Danny Murtaugh to the Pirates for 
Jim Russell, Bill Salkeld, and Al Lyons. 
The Pirates also sold Elbie Fletcher to 
the Indians. 

The Browns, meanwhile, were ped- 
dling Johnny Berardino, Bob Muncrief 
and Walt Judnich to the Indians for a 
collection of unimportant players and 
a stack of beautiful green treasury notes. 

All in all the Browns are supposed to 
have picked up something like a half 
million dollars on their deals. But what 
are they going to use for a ball club? 

As I write this the deals are still 
coming fat and fast. 

New managers for 1948 include Joe 
McCarthy (Red Sox), Joe Kuhel (Sen- 
ators), Billy Meyer (Pirates), Zach 
Taylor (Browns), and that great pal of 
the common people, Leo Durocher 
(guess what team). 

Star gazing. Just in case you missed 


the all-star choices for 1947, here they 


are: Most valuable player in Ameri- 
can League, Joe DiMaggio (Yankees); 
most valuable player in National 
League, Bob Elliott (Braves) ; outstand- 
ing rookie of the year, Jackie Robinson 
(Dodgers). 

e e 

“I would like to call your attention 
to a mistake in your November 17th 
column,” writes Doris Lee Ballew, of 
Mannington, W. Va. “You claimed that 
Audrey Bockmann was the only girl 
ever to capture the National Junior Rifle 
Shooting title. 

“You were wrong. In 1940 my sister, 
Anna Lou, then 16, won that title — and 
won it the hard way. She was required 
to fire in all four positions — prone, 
kneeling, sitting, and standing — not 
merely in the prone position, as has 
been the custom since the war. I know 
that Anna Lou’s many friends in Ohio 
and West Virginia will appreciate the © 
correction.” 3 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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FREE! J. 
Famous Delta Power Tools 


are again offered as the awards... 
in the Woodworking Divisions 


of the Scholastic Industrial Arts Competition 
rsh your chofpe teacher for detatls and rules 


You have a chance to win a valuable Delta Power Tool, in 
recognition of your woodworking ability. Sounds great, doesn’t | 


5 E ITA it!. .. Think of the fun you can have using your prize Delta 
‘ / tool — making good-looking, useful objects! . .. There are no 


MI yo EE entry fees or other charges in this competition. Be sure to ent 
® os 
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Fiddler with a Strad 


(Continued ) 


I wouldn’t admit it to him. “That’s be- 
Cause you aren't used to it yet,” I as- 
sured him. ‘ 

“Maybe so.” Amos looked over his 
shoulder to Bonnie. “Reckon you got 
enough grub to feed comp’ny?” 

“Sure have,” Bonnie told him. “Be 
proud to have you take supper with 
us,” she said to me. 

_ “Thanks. Be glad to stay.” The truth 
was I had to stay; I couldn’t leave the 
colony without that Stradivarius under 
my arm! I had failed to tempt Amos 

~ Tilson with a fortune and with a new 
violin, but there must be something 
in the world he wanted more than his 
fiddle. 

What Bonnie wanted more than any- 
thing in the world was something she 
had already got: young Luther. When 
she so much as glanced at him, the 
glance became a long look, as if she 
couldn’t tear her eyes away from-the 
sight of him. He was a good-looking 
kid, tall and boyish-looking for a mar- 
Yied man, with black hair and dark 
brown eyes. He had even white teeth 
which looked startling in his deeply 
fanned face when he grinned, which 
the did whenever he found Bonnie look- 
ing at him. 


Derinc the course of supper, I gath- 
ered that Bonnie’s parents had been 
dead for years and old Amos had reared 
her; when the young people got mar- 
fied, it was taken for granted that 

- Luther must move to the Tilson shanty 

* boat instead of taking Bonnie away 
from it. 

Luther wanted to know where I 
lived. “New York, huh?’I didn’t get to 
New York when I was in the Navy, but 
I sure seen all up an’ down the West 
Coast. Sure wisht I could show Bon- 
nie what it looks like out in California.” 

Amos sat out on his porch after sup- 
» per and played his fiddle. Several peo- 
ple from the other boats came over 
to listen, some inside the shanty boat, 
© ‘the overflow out on the sandy river- 
© bank. I wondered if Amos had told 
© them he had turned down an offer of 
> $10,000 in order to entertain them. 
= During a lull in the concert, I asked 
Luther. “Dern’ if I know,” he answered. 
He called out to Amos, “Gran’pap, did 
= you tell the folks how much you been 
© Offered for your fiddle?” 
© Amos shook his head. “Nope, I don’t 
| ‘Teckon I did. This here is a vilinist — 
» he tucks his fiddle under his chin when 
the plays on it — an’ he’s willin’ to give 
"me $10,000 fer this here’un.” There 
Were polite exclamations, but the 
» shanty-boaters were less impressed than 
had expected them to be. “That's a 


right smart o’ money. Reckon that’s 
why I turned it down: it’s too much. 
If he’d offered me ten dollars fer it, I 
might of took it, but when I found out 
it was worth $10,000 to him, why that 
made it kinda different. Way I look 
at it, I got some mighty goods friends 
around here an’ they got as good a 
right to hear music played on a $10,000 
fiddle as anybody else.” He turned to 
me and said, “After I’m dead an’ gone, 
maybe Bonnie’ll be willin’ to sell, but 
I reckon you'll just have to wait.” 

’ The party broke up shortly after 
that. I felt heavy-hearted because, al- 
though Amos’ age might have been any- 
thing from seventy upward, he looked 
remarkably rugged and showed no in- 
dication of dying before the Bow] con- 
cert in July. 

Luther walked to the car with me. 
“You want gran’pap’s fiddle pretty bad, 
don’t you?” 

“Tve never wanted anything any 
more,” I told him. 

“Bad enough that you're willin’ to 
trust me with that money?” I looked 
at him inquiringly, so he explained. “I 
b’lieve Bonnie an’ me can talk him into 
it. He thinks more o’ her than he does 
anything else, even his fiddle. If she 
wanted him to sell it to you, I bet he’d 
do it.” 

“She hasn’t acted like she wanted 
him to so far.” 

“If she knowed I wanted her to 
want him to... !” He finished the rest 
of the outrageous observation with his 


infectious grin. “I know it'd be aa 


ornery thing for me to do, but a fid- 
dle’s a fiddle. Folks round here’d get 
as big a bang out o’ hearin’ him play 
on this’n you brung along. An’ I sure 
would like for them to see California! 
Like to see it again myself.” Aware of 
my hesitation and the reason for it, he 
said, “I know you'd be takin’ a big 
chance handing over all that money 
to me an’ goin’ off without no fiddle 
or nothin’ to show for it . . . ! Come 
to think of it, reckon I can talk him 
into it without leavin’ him look at the 
money while I’m gabbin’. Yep, that’s 
the best way, then I won’t have to 
take the responsibility for it.” 

“No, you were right the first time,” 
I said, making up my mind. “If the 
money’s here for him to look at, it'll 
have a good psychological effect on 
him.” Luther probably didn’t know 
what the word meant, but he knew 
the general drift of it, so he added in 
agreement. “I'll be down in Memphis.” 
I told him the name of the hotel where 
I'd be staying. “How long do you think 
it might take you to talk him into it?” 

“’Bout three days at the most. Three 
days from now I'll either bring you the 
fiddle or your money back. Got a piece 
of paper an’ a fountain pen, for me 





to write you out a receipt?” I took outy 
pad of notepaper and a pencil. “Yoq 
write out what you want it to say ay 
I'll sign it.” I realized the scrap of paper 
probably wouldn’t have any standing 
in court, but Luther was so earnest 
about it that I regarded it as solemnly 
as he did. 
We shook hands and I left. 


Tuose three days of waiting in the 
Memphis hotel seemed unending. I was 
afraid to leave my room for fear Luther 
and my Strad would arrive at that exact 
mament. I had told the clerks at the 
desk to send up anyone who inquired 
for me, no matter what time of 
day or night, but no inquiries came 
me from anyone. The third night I re. 
solved to go back to the shanty-boat 
colony. 

About the middle of the next after- 
noon I drove up the river. The men 
were probably away shipping fish, but 


Bonnie would be there and she would ¢ 


give me a report on Luther’s progress, 

Bonnie was not there, however. The 
door of the shanty boat was shut but 
not locked, so when there was no re- 
sponse to my knock I opened it and 
stepped inside. The Stradivarius in its 
pillowcase was not in its accustomed 
place, neither did I see. the brief case 
with my money. Anxiety began to grow, 
although it had not yet become actual 
suspicion. I went back across the plank 
to the riverbank, when I saw a woman 
moving about inside the next boat. 

The woman thrust her head through 
the window and regarded me with sur- 
prise. “Why, didn’t you know they went 
out to California? They went on your 
money!” 

“All three of them?” I did the best 
I could to conceal my agitation. 

“Sure. Day before yest’dy it was they 
lit out. Way I heard it they was going 
by way 0’ Memphis to take you Amos 
old fiddle.” 

“Looks like I missed them. Did they 
say which hotel I was staying in?” 

The woman reflected, then shook her 
head. “Sure didn’t, but Luther knowed 
which one it was.” 

“Thanks.” I turned away, heartsick. 
I might have accepted with resignation 
the fact that I had been taken in by 
Luther’s assumed innocence, even that 
Bonnie had been persuaded by his per- 
sonal magnetism to share the profit of 
his dishonesty, but that Amos, too, had 
joined in stealing my money was pat- 
ticularly bitter. 

In Memphis, I inquired again at my 
hotel if there had be‘n a visitor or mes- 
senger on the day Amos Tilson was to 
have delivered the violin through 
Luther, or since, but there was no rec- 


ord of either. I asked at®half a dozen | 


(Conelt:! on next page) 
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“Fiddler with a Strad 
(Conctuded) 


other hotels, on the chance that Luther 
hadn’t remembered the right one; noth- 
ing. 

1 did not telephone the California 

police, neither did I report the theft 
in in Memphis. What was the use? All fd 
get out of it would be undesirable pub- 
licity: I'd be proclaimed as a sucker 
on the eve of my Hollywood Bow] con- 
cert. Instead, I checked out of the hotel 
and took the train back to New York. 

When I arrived in New York I was 
disgruntled and morose. I called my 
agent to let him know | was in town, 
not that it made any difference to any- 

e. “Hey,” he told me, “there’s an old 
here to see you Been waiting 
around since yesterday. Got something 
in a dirty rag he says belongs to you. 

Amos Tilson got up when I came 
into the office and held out the violin 
in its pillowcase. He looked gaunt and 
hollow-eyed. “I brung vou the fiddle.” 

I took the Strad— my Strad! — into 
my hands and they trembled a little 
as I held it. “Why didn’t vou bring it 
to Memphis?” 

“Luther left without tellin’ me the 
name o’ the hotel you was stayin’ at. I 
found your card an’ come up here.” 

“They told me you all went to Cali- 
fornia.” 

Amos shook his head. “Not me, 
Luther an’ Bonnie went. When they 
knowed for sure I wouldn’t sell you 
my fiddle, him an’ Bonnie run off with 
the money. They knowed I'd have to 
bring you the fiddle then.” 

“What made them so sure?” 

Amos regarded me with astonish- 
ment, then his shoulders went up and 
so did his chin. I’ve met a lot of great 
people of this world in my time, but 
none of them suggested the simple 
dignity of this old man in-his crumpled 
suit. “Why, I had to” he said quietly. 
“Bonnie is my own folks. She’s a 
Tilson.” 

So then I knew what it was that 
Amos Tilson valued more than his 
Stradivarius: it was the honor of his 
family. 

I have never pliyed my Strad, al- 
though I can’t tell just. why. Some- 
times I take Tt out of its pillowcase 
and hold it in my hands, but I can’t 
bring myself to draw the bow across 
the strings. I played the Tchaikovsky 
Violin Concerto in Hollywood Bowl in 
July on my Stainer, The music critics 
were agreed that I gave a good per- 
formance, but none of them compared 
me with Heifetz, Kreisler, or Menuhin. 


Copyright, 1947, by Esquire, Inc., 919 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


(Esquire, April 1947.) 


















HI, KIDS! EVERYTHING 


C'MON, GANG ! LETS OROP INTO THE GYM 
UNDER CONTROL ? 


AN’ SEE HOW THE COOKING CLASS IS 
DOING WITH THEIR SET-UP FOR 
SCHOO! 
























































i PARTY ! 
THATS RIGHT! 
SCHOOL GIVES 
THE TEAM LETTERS TONIGHT, 
terg 4DOESN'T 
‘ = 
4200 Lat > 
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MEANWHI ILE A STRICTLY 
UNOFFICIAL DELEGATION - 
FROM THE RIVAL SCHOOL 

ALSO VISITED THE GYM ! 













LUCKY THING WE 
HAVE TOOTSIE ROLLS ! 
TO GIVE US EXTRA 0 
PEP AND ENERGY! 
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TOOTSIE ROLLS 

SURE GIVE YOU 

EXTRA ENERGY 
fasT/ 







































FOR THE PEP THAT WINS AWARDS, THE BEST CLUE [ CANG 
yOu IS A CHEWY, CHOCOLATY TOOTSIE ROLL. IT SENDS QUICK — 
vege ~ TO YOUR MUSCLES. AN’ IT SURE TASTES 
SWELL ! tsbaeh ITS TOOTSIE ROLLS 
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a bow! of bananas if only Gerry 

would ask you for a date, if only 
you could land a date with Lucy, 
if only ... 


" Now the dates are coming your 


| ae you thought life would be 


"> way. But so are -more problems! 


‘When Gerry finally asked you, you 
were booked up for a date with Stan. 
> How can you keep him coming back 
for more in the face of your refusal? 
Or you've earned a priority on Lucy’s 
Saturday nights, but she always 
wants to go to the movies, and you'd 
rather go bowlingDoes the “light of 
your life” really rate all this self- 

* sacrifice? 


Here’s what we think: 


Q. How can you get a boy to ask 
you for a second date when you have 
#0 turn down his first invitation? 


A. You can’t—tor sure. However, 
when you turn down Gerry’s first re- 
Quest, you can make it clear you'd wel- 
come a second invitation. The old 
“Sorry, I'm busy Friday, but I hope 
youll give me a raincheck” line should 
be all the encouragement he needs to 
try again. 

_ If Gerry’s a shy guy, and you know 
- that it took every atom of his courage 
to spout that first invite, you might pol- 

ish up his self-corfidence with some 

other friendly gesture. Ask him if he’d 
like to drop around som- evening when 
the gang is coming in for cookies and 
chatter. Any suggestions of this sort 
should be on the casual side. Steer away 
from suggesting an actual twosome 
‘date. That’s Gerry’s province. When he 
finally does land that first date with 
you, it will mean more if he came, saw, 


and conquered all by himself. 


Q. Recently, at the movies I met a 

I knew. I wanted to sit with her, 

she was with a girl friend. What 

should one do in such a situation — just 
gay “hello” or go and sit with her? 


A. There’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t join a friend you meet at the 
movies, in a drugstore, or at a club 
meeting. However, if you do, you 
should be equally friendly to anyone 
‘who happens to be accompanying her. 
When you run into Jess and Margie at 
‘the movies, go sit with them — if they 
“don't mind. However, don’t devote 


) ‘yourself so exclusively to Jess that Mar- 


— 
_——————SSEeeeeee 





gie feels unwanted. In order to assure 
Margie that you're noi trying to break 
up a beautiful friendship, you might 
ask both of the girls to have a soda 
with you after Peter Lawford runs 
through his tricks 


Q. Should a girl go out with a boy 
‘when he brings a boy friend along on 
a date? 


A. Why not? If Jack asks Vance to 
come bowling with you Jack must feel 
this threesome’s no crowd. You shouldn't 
either. In fact, you should welcome op- 
portunities to get to know Jack’s friends. 
A date doesn’t rieed to be a two-in-the- 
moonlight affair to be fun. A third per- 
son often adds spice to the conversa- 
tion. Besides, it’s a feather in your bon- 
net to be seen with two escorts! 

It is particularly good for couples 
who see a great deal of each other to 
plan informal dates that include some 
of their other friends, It keeps their 
circle of interests broader. 


Q. My buddy and I have been going 
with some girls for a couple of months 
now. They don't seem to like to do 
much but go to movies, listen to music, 
or take walks. How can we get them 
to do the things .2e like once in a while 
— such as skating, swimming, and bowl- 
ing? 

A. Ask them. One of the few free- 
doms left to you menfolk is the privi- 
lege of naming your own poison. If you 
feel a crisp starry night was made for 


\\ “ 


\\ 


When two boys ask to darken your 
door — it’s a feather in your capl 


a skating party, its your own fault if 
youre lured into suffering through a 
sultry South Sea romance at the Bijou. 

A wise fellow mentions. the sort of 
entertainment he has in mind when. he 
asks a girl for a date. Have you tried 
asking, “Lucy, would you like to ¢o 
skating with me tonight?” If Lucy’s not 
in the mood for skating, she ‘will prob- 
ably say “no thanks” to your invite for 
the evening. And you are free to cut 
some ice with another gal. Save Lucy 
for thé evenings when you want less 
strenuous entertainment. Dates are al- 
ways much more successful when shared 
with someone who shares your interests. 

Incidentally, when you ask Lucy if 
she’d like to go skating, you may find 
that she’s very willing and was only 
waiting to be asked. Many high school 
boys fall into the habit of asking girls 
they know well, “Howsabout a date 
Saturday night?” Then when the eve- 
ning rolls around, they mumble vaguely, 
“Well, what'll we do?” 

This doesn’t give a girl much to go 
on in making suggestions. If she thinks 
her date is not inspired to do some 
thing “special,” she won’t be spurred 
into dreaming up anything original. 
Chances are she'll suggest the old 
“movie-and-a-soda-afterwards” routine. 
Or else your vagueness may lead her 
to think your financial condition isn't 
so good. Then she'll play safe and say 
she really doesn’t want to go anywhere 
and suggest playing her records or tak 
ing a walk. And all the time she may 
be thinking, “Why doesn’t this joker 
ever ask me to do something exciting?” 

Most girls like boys who take over 
and plan an evening from beginning to 
end. Then on those occasional evenings 
when you do ask her to choose the en 
tertainment, she knows it’s because you 
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thusiasts. The foursome derives its name 
from the fact that all four play Stradi- 
varius instruments once owned by Pa- 
ganini. Although these musicians still 
have some distance to go before out- 
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#t# Best ++ ++ Good. ++ Save Your Money 


stripping the famous Budapest group, 
their playing has brilliance, vitality, and 
excellent tone. 
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Meatball, The Lass with the Delicate 
Air, etc., are some of the best songs 
on democracy we have heard. y 
have the simple, direct quality of 
songs and the infectiousness of the clev- 
erest singing commercials you hear on 
the radio. Excellent material for class 
or club programs on democracy. 

Titles: What Makes a Good Amer- 
ican; Columbus Said: “Si, Si, Signor”; 
Brown-Skinned Cow; ive Got a Church, 4 
You've Got a Church; Close Your Eyes” ~~ 
and Point Your Finger; I'm Proud to” ~ 
Be Me; It Could Be a Wonderful World; 
There Were Thirteen Colonies; OF 
Commodore Gray; Traveling Broadens 
One; The Poor Old World; and Amefi- 
can Hymn. 
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SWING A “Sharps & Flats” 
“Duchin Plays Tchaikovsky” Special... 
(Columbia). Eddy Duchin. Pleasant H+ “Little 
listening as Duchin tinkles his way Songs on Big Sub- 
(with the assistance of a rhythm group jects” (Vox). Sung 
and singers), through On the Isle of vy The Bachelors. 
May, Moon Love, Our Love, None but These lively songs 
the Lonely Heart, The Story of a Starry written by Hy Za- 
_ Night, Concerto for Two, Save Me @ jet and Lou Singer, 
—— Dream, and Secrets. Eddy is to be composers of One 
a thanked for playing his Tchaikovsky 
straight and leaving the syrup on the 
a a kitchen shelf. 
# On Green Dolphir Street and 
1 Still Get Jealous (M-G-M). Jimmy 
1 fault if Dorsey. Jimmy and the orch do a 
hrough a smooth job with Bill Lawrence and 
he Bijou. Dee Parker turning in nice vocals. 
e sort of #+ Nina Nana and Mahalani Papa 
when. he Do (RCA Victor). Vaughn Monroe. 
you tried Smooth and peppy with interesting 
ce to {0 rhythms. 
ucy’s not #+ A Love Story (M-G-M). Jack 
rill prob- Fina. No improvement on Schumann’s 
nvite for Piano Concerto. The B-side, The Stars 
e to cut Will Remember, has a nice arrange- 
ve Lucy ment marred by poor recording. Check 
vant less yours before buying, 
sare al- t+ Love for Love (Columbia). 
” shared Claude Thornhill. Delightful, gentle 1. She's mad about musicians, and 
interests. Thornhill, but we can’t say much for a | you’re mad about her, so day and night 
Lucy if wailing Fran Warren vocal. The back- | You Polish up your sax-appeal for the 
nay find ing is Claude’s version of Warsaw Con- school band. And for pee first perform- 
yas only , ert 0. ance, you come prepared with a handsome 
h school Arrow outfit— Arrow Shirt, Arrow Tie, 
ing girls CHORAL Arrow Handkerchief. 
Pe = #++# “A Choral Concert” (Colum- 
veguill bia). De Paur’s Infantry Chorus. This 
‘ choral group, formed at Fort Dix dur- 
h to @ ing the war under Leonard de Paur’s 
° thinks leadership, became famous in the Pa- 
> aa cific war theater. In this album of re- 
spurred ligious songs, they prove their reputa- 
origin tion to be deserved. They not only sound 
ne a first-rate on American spirituals, but 
routiell also do a polished job on two Palestrina 
sod ba selections and on some Russian litur- 
7 i gical music. Titles: Eli Eli; Lord Our 
and say God Have Mercy; Bless the Lord, O My 
ywhels Soul; The Lord’s Prayer; O Bone Jesu; 
‘or Adoramus Te, Christe; Deep River; The 
inte. of St Francie: E a f 
he meg poring of St. Francis; and Here Is the 3. sneeel Sicbidil “Gea distaste Sie 
- jo - , on the bandstand, but the gal isn’t the 
citing?” CLASSICAL kind who makes a rift over a riff. She loves 
ce om <a > you (and that good-looking Arrow outfit) 
ning to #2 Beethoven's Rasoumovsky anyway! MORAL: Arrow hath charms. Your 
venings Quartets No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 (RCA | dealer hath Arrow. See him today. 
the en- Victor). Paganini Quartet. This up-and- 
ise you corhing quartet has turned out three 
10t be exciting Beethoven albums that will 
n. 


-- warm the hearts of chamber music en- 





How to woo a gal ata musicale 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Handkerchiefs « Underwear « Sports Shirts 

































Lot "Oe 
2. there's harmony in your looks, all 
right—that trim Arrow Shirt with the face- 
flattering collar . . . that colorful Arrow Tie 
... that blending Arrow Handkerchief. But 
your music! You may look sharp, but your 
playing is definitely flat! 





























STUDENTS! 
Do clothes make the man? 


Send for your free copy of “The What, ~ 
When and Wear of Men’s Clothing’—a ~ 
handy guide for men who want to dress ~ 
wisely and well. Write to: College pt., 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 10 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. : 



































































“DON'T TAKE CHANCES 
OF OFFENDING— 


END BODY ODOR FEAR 
THIS BETTER WAY: 


Why endure strong-smelling 
soaps when a daily bath 
with Cuticura Soap leaves 
you feeling completely 
clean and confident! 
Afterward dust on 
Cuticura Talcum 
to deodorize and 
absorb perspira- | 
tion. At all drug- 

gists. Buy today! 




















CUTICURA 


oF... =e Senta! 








m Save-the- 
Redwoods 


Send 10 cents each for these 
attractively illustrated pam- 
hiets: “ ‘A Living Link ia 
listory,” by John C. Mer- 
riam... Trees, Shrubs 
Flowers of the Redwood 
” by Willis L. Jepson ... “The S 
bro Fe Fallen Redwood,” ‘by Emanue! 
Redwoods of the Past,’ by Ralph 
. Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 
—send $2 for annual membership 
$10 for contributing membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
280 Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

















Sell 
SENIORS Gossmates 
America’s Most Beautiful and 
Complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


0% Commission 
Pree. Memory Book or Card Case 
ee cards and sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT 1425 E. Elm St. 


Seranton 5, Pa. 








CLASS RINGS, 


‘SZ) PINS & GUARDS 


SV Ds Just whet you wont! We submit original suggestions 
by our expert designers, o: trom your rough sketch 
RING shown, $2.00 PIN only: gold-tilled $1.00; sterling 
silver or gold plete, 75¢ GUARD: same prices os pin 
Add Fed Tax all prices) Request typicol style sheet 





@ K. GROUSE CO. 400 Bruce Ave., No. Attleboro, Mass. 





ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


Sell your School Classmates the pos pe 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS 
country. Lowest —— “— Soeate ai 
—— oo 
i Agsne alee 4 ite st 
Write SRAFT-CARD SPECIALTIES, 





Artistic Le rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices 
rom 3c up. Write today. Dept. P. 

Arts Ce., Rechester, Hl. Y. 














Scholacti 


- Advertisements in M i 

) guides to education, health or fun. They are 
= ‘worthy of your attention. Please remember to men- 
tion Scholastic Magazines when writing to adver- 


















“Tops, don't miss. ~““Worthwhile. “Save your money. 


wYGOOD NEWS 
Arthur Freed. 
Charles Walters.) 


Ever hear the story of a football hero 
who is pursued by the ladies? Ever 
hear of such a hero’s marks taking a 
backslide until it looks as if he won't 
be eligible for the Big Game? 

Just in case you haven't been ex- 
posed to this classic 
yarn, M-G-M has 
dusted it off, added 
a little song-and- 
dance, and dressed 
it up with extrava- 
gant splashes of 
technicolor. They 
call the result of 
their labors Good 
News. 

If you don’t de- 
mand that your musical comedies be 
strong on plot, you'll probably want 
to chalk this one up as good entertain- 
ment. The gaiety centers around college 
life in the 1920s. 

Peter Lawford plays the football 
hero. Patricia Marshall is the “gold- 
diggin’ gal” who goes prospecting in 
his direction. And June Allyson is — 
you guessed it — “the sweet young 
thing” who is working her way through 
college. Oh, yes, Mel Torme makes his 
screen debut here. He appears in baggy 
sweatshirts and strums a ukulele, and 
we're afraid “cute as a button” is the 
word for Mel. But best of all, we think 
youll like a lively new star named 
Joan McCracken. Joan plays the part 
of a “flapper,” one of those giddy co- 
eds who were the life of the party back 
in the days when Mom was a girl. 


(Produced by 
Directed by 


loan McCracken 


CAPTAIN FROM CASTILE (20th 
Century-Fox. Produced by Darryl 
Zanuck. Directed by Henry 
King.) 


Captain from Castile doesn’t do much 
for history except to make it techni- 
colored. Based on Samuel Shellabar- 
ger’s novel, it is the story of a young 
nobleman (Tyrone Power) who flees 
Spain to escape the Inquisition. He 
joins Cortez (Cesar Romero) to seek 
fame and fortune in the New World. 





Frequently the acting and the plot 
of the film swashbuckle a bit too much, 
We saw the film at a special preview 
for high school students, and we have 
to report that this audience laughed 
at numerous lines and scenes not 
planned for laughs. However, the 
swordplay, romance, and colorful cos. 
tumes and customs of the time may be 
enough to sustain your interest. 


An idea that may occur to you a. 


you see the film isythat the ethical 
standards of historians are strange. It 
would seem from many of our history 
books and from most historical novels 
and films that it was quite all right - 
in fact, adventurous, noble, and roman- 
tic — for an ancient conqueror such as 
Cortez to walk in on Emperor Monte- 
zuma and to take over Mexico and its 
wealth. Yet those same historians usu- 
ally have. strenuous objections to 20th 
century conquerors who would follow 
the example of Cortez. 

The director of this film realizes at 
one point that he is on rather shaky 
ground in glorifying this expedition. 
And to sooth his congcience, he has an 
Aztec Indian ask Pedro Vargas (Power) 
how he can justifv invading another 
people’s country. The Aztec points out 
that, although the Spaniards try to 
justify their invasion by claiming it is 
bringing religion to Mexico, the Aztecs 
already worship gods who probably 
stand for the same thing as the Span- 
iards’ God. Pedro admits that he has 
no answer to this, and with that the 
movie drops this ticklish question. 
You, however, may like to give it a 
little more thought. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: ““Captain from Castile. vvTy- 
coon. “““Gentleman’s Agreement 
“Mourning Becomes Electra. ““The 
Bishop's Wife. ““The Fugitive. ~“Thun- 
der in the Valley. ““The Swordsman. 
“So Well Remembered. “Green Dolphin 
Street. ““Magic Town. “Wild Harvest. 
“Forever Amber. al Unconquered. 
¥¥¥Nicholas Nickleby. 

Comedy: “The Senator Was Indis- 
creet. ““*“The Voice of the Turtle 
“Where There’s Life. 

Musical: “Good News. “Song of me 
Heart. “Song of Love. 
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Second Thought 


A tramp knocked on the door of an 


English inn called 
Dragon.” The landlady opened the door 
and the tramp asked, “Can you spare 
a poor man a bite to eat?” “No,” she 
said, and slammed the door. 

After a few minutes, the tramp 
knocked again. The door opened and 
the landlady appeared. “Now.” said the 
tramp, “could I have a few words with 
George?” 


— Jamesonian 


Hot Shot 

It was his first attempt at rifle prac- 
tice, and with his opening shot he scored 
a bull’s-eye. But the other nine shots 
did not even leave a mark on the target. 

“How do you account for these 
misses?” snapped the sergeant. “That 
first one must have been beginner's 
luck!” 

“Sorry, sergeant,” apologized the re- 
cruit. “I thought I had to get all the 
bullets through the same hole.” 


— Goblin 


“George and the. 


Tall “Corn” 


During his stay in Texas, a man from 
Kentucky .alled at a farmer's house. 
The farm was hilly, and as he passed 
through the fields of tall corn he noticed 
that the ground between the hills was 
bare. 

“Why is the land between the hills 
bare?” he asked. “Back in Kentucky we 
plant pumpkins between the hills.” 

“Shucks,” said the farmer, “we can’t 
do that down here. I tried it once, but 
this Texas ground is so rich that the 
vines wore the pumpkins out dragging 
them around!” 


Joe Creason, Louisville Courier-Journal Magazine 


In His Footsteps 
Joe: “Did you pass your exams?” 
Charlie: “Well, I did just what Rogse- 
velt did.” 
Joe: “How’s that?” 
Charlie: “I went down in history.” 
— The Interlude, Central H. S., South Bend, Indiana 


Public Service 


A speaker was lecturing on our forest 
reserves. “I don’t suppose,”- said he, 
“that there’s a person in the house who 
has done a single thing to conserve our 
timber resources.” 

Silence ruled for several seconds, and 
then a meek voice from the rear timidly 


reported, “I once shot a woodpecker.” 
— McCall Spirit 





Ed Nofziger in Sat. Rev.-of Lat, 
“It's nice for informal affairs.” 


An Ad Man Cracks Up _ 


The Norfolk and Western Railroad 
does not feel too happy about a recent 
timetable that the company issued. An 
ad in it describes “The Pocahontas,” a 
train of which they are very proud, as 
“The Cracked Overnight Train to the 


Land of Romance.” 
This Week 


“Johnny, I dislike telling you, but last 
night at the party your sister promised 
to become my wife. Can you forgive me 
for taking her away?” a 

“It’s O.k., Bill,” Johnny replied, 
“that’s what the party was for.” 

Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 








Could you use some 
cash? Don’t copy 
these projects— 
think up your oun 
design and start to 
work right away. 
Perhaps your entry 
will win a prize. 
























THE PRIZE WAY FOR HAVING FUN 


projects, too. 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 





Make a project 
out of Cast Aluminum 
and WIN CASH! 


It’s too good to miss! When you make an original project of cast 
aluminum it not only pays off in valuable experience—you may 
also win a prize, and you're sure to have a lot of exciting fun. 

All it takes is a little imagination on your part and a prompt 
start, now! Ask your teacher about the Aluminum Awards in the 
Metal Division of the Industrial Arts Awards, conducted by 
Scholastic Magazines and sponsored by Alcoa. 

Identical prizes offered for three different kinds of schools are: 
Ist ptize, $50; 2nd prize, $25; 3rd prize, $10; six honorable 
mentions, $5 each. There are prizes for wrought aluminum 


Atuminum Company or America, 1774 Gulf Building, 
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REGENTS EXAMS # ANSWERS 


BARRON'S QUESTION AND ANSWER 
BOOKS ALWAYS MEET THE TEST 
AMERICAN HISTORY 

AMERICAN HISTORY WITH 

WORLD BACKGROUNDS 

MODERN HISTORY 

ENGLISH 4 YEARS 

ECONOMICS 

PLANE GEOMETRY 








ADVANCED ALGEBRA 
TRIGONOMETRY 
BIOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICS 

SPANISH 2 YEARS 
SPANISH 3 YEARS 
FRENCH 2 YEARS 
FRENCH 3 YEARS 
LATIN 2 YEARS 


€ Each 

Goch book contains 8 or more of the latest examinations, 
with complete, accurate solutions to all problems. 
Af your fovorite Bookstore or order direct from 


BARRON'S fir" 


SERIES 
39 Germania Place, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 






The little red books have 
oll the answers. 





Positively Greatest 


FREE OFFER 


Latest Scott's International 
$6.00 stamp album—cover- 
ing entire world, contains 
36,000 illustrated descrip- 
tive spaces; Scott's 1948 
Standard $7.00 catalogues 
“Philately’s Encyclopedia”’ 
—absolutely FREE to appli- 
cants for foreign approvals 
becoming customers. 


BARGAIN STAMP SERVICE 


SantaAna - California 





































TaMr CO. 286 ‘Vourts Ave., UV. 10, HM. Yo Begt. 262 


FREE STAMP COMICS! 





Join Jimmy in his amazing adven- 
tures through the world of stamps. 
“Jimmy's Journeys,” the original 
stamp comic strips, are sent FREE 
to those requesting stamps on ap- 
provol. A new comic strip with each 
selection. 


Aladdin Stamps 
510b W. 55th St. New York 19, N.Y. 


“STAMP FINDER’! 
Suseuene 
















GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 
. 
Surprise package of Stamps 12 different 
Countries. 1 Watermark Detector, 1 Perfora- 
Geuge, supply of Stamp Hinges, 1 Approval sheet 
@uplicate Stamps, 1 rare triangle. To Approval Ap- 


td sending 3c Postage. BELAIR STAMP CO 
Belair Read. Baltimore 13. Md. 
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Olympic Stamps 


WITZERLAND has issued a series 

of postage stamps to commemorate 
the revival of the Winter Olympic 
Games to be held at St. Moritz, in 
Switzerland, from January 30 to Febru- 
ary 8. This the first time the Olympic 
Games have been held since 1936. 
They are usually held every four years, 
but the war made it impossible to hold 
the games in 1940 and 1944. 

The summer Olympic Games, which 
include the track and field events, will 
be held in London next summer, July 
29-August 14. 

The design of the 5-centime and 10- 





centime stamps includes the five con- 
centric circles, symbol of the Olympic 
Games. The interlocking circles repre- 


sent “five continents in unity.” 

The background of the 5-centime 
stamp represents the sun; the back- 
ground of the 10-centime represents a 
snowflake. A hockey player (goalie) is 
the central design of the 20-centime, 
and a skier of the 30-centime stamp. 

The word “Helvetia” is the ancient 
name of the land of the Swiss. It is a 
Latin word meaning “hilly country.” 


California Gold 


The Post Office Department has an- 
nounced that a special U. S. stamp will 
be issued this month, commemorating 
the 100th anniversary of the discovery 
of gold in California. On January 24, 
1848, James Wilson Marshall found 
gold at Sutter's mill, near Coloma, Calif. 
This began the great “gold rush” and 
marked the beginning of one of the 
most dramatic periods in pen 
history. 





ZOWIE-E-E! A BARREL OF 
FOR ONLY A DIME! 








MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 75, CAMDEN, New vem, 


wow!! 









y $10.00 WORTH 
FUN — ONLY 10 












What a treasure hunt! =o 500 Rabie Stamp 
om foreign missions, sources, des Stamp 
ith erica. Free gg 
airmails, commem: 








ee 
Approval A 


JAMESTOWN STAMP co., Dept. 4 Jamestown, New You 


worth up 0 B0e. This offer sent for i0e'e 
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t HYDERBAD SET, print- 
ed od PERFORATION poe ay! and MILLI 
METER SCALE. 


plicants who a areaiie -¥ 































ONLY U. S. COLONIAL TRIANGLE! 
Porto Rico Airmail Sane S5. Colonial 
le issued!), also Isl 
ina, Syria, Ivory Coast, Jap ‘Siz.’ 
Philippine focus, 7 Turkish 
ep 







hant Land, Miss “A. 
"rlea’’s Cambodia, Pirate 
Ship, ALL FREE = 
Pp! 





for 3c 





BELMONT STAMP CO., Dept. No. 60, Washington 10, 8. ¢ 
Your teacher ever talk about placw 
like Bhopal, Gwalior, 


HEY, KIDs! 
v Swaziland, Thailand? Our Big Ba. 


gain collection contains stamps from these far-off com 
tries. Also Precision Perforation Gauge, 81% inch Magu 
fier, a set of World’s most paradox stamps, a Unite 
States issue. ALL for only 3c with superb approvals 


Universal Stamp Co., Box 35-8, Hollis 7, N. Y. 


50 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 

WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 

to applicants for our fine U.S. and Foreign Ante 

Selections for inning = advanced Col 
CHADAKOIN STAMPS, » New York 


ROCK OF GIBRALTAR — FREE 
A nice collection of stamps from Gibralter, the 
fortress the world — Bis0 New itennial — 
French Aggy mtg A 2 Colo- 











— = tan ee South Am 

plus sample ila ic Monthly 3 ra Send 

Se for postage. EMPIRG ‘ST TAMP 7 Magasin Dept. SB, 
T to 5, Canada. 








Different Stamps ON’ 
to approval applicants. Con- 


20 Sates stamps worth up to 40c 


LITTLETON STAMPCO, LITTLETON 23, N. H. 

















30 : BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10/ 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
Selected ‘sets at red’ prices on approval. 


LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. A, Milmont Park, Pe. 


FREE. FREE. FREE. FREE. 


FASCINATING AIRMAIL COLLECTION. MANY STRANGE 
AND SEAUTIFUL NDS REPRESENTED, INCLUDING 
LARGE, OB SoLers LIBERIAN ISSUE TO APPROVAL 
APPLICANTS. POSTA’ PLEASE. 
RAYMAX, *129-A WILLIAM ST., N. Y. C.7 


FREE! — ROOSEVELT COLLECTION I! 











a = Approvals. Hurry — one to a et 
GRAMATAN STAMP CO., Dept. Z 
Box 1002 Church Street Annex, New York 8, N. Y. 











For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 
Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dea 
Our readers are advised to read. an advertisement 
carefully Before sending money for stamps. if the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” 





stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, ¢ 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals, 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps 
you must pay for ee ge return the ones ' 
do not wish to buy. WA Wn age intend. fo 
buy any of the ans stamps return 
promptly, being | to write your name 
address in the left-hand corner of 
envelope in aa wae you return the tons 


This 
project 
at the 
summe 











CAN YOU MAKE A TABLE | 
LIKE THIS? 


If you’re proud of your talent 
with tools, be sure to enter the 


1948 SCHOLASTIC 
INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS AWARDS 


This table was but one of the hundreds of student 
projects exhibited in the National Industrial Arts Fair 












“Jpteze § at the Chicago Museum of Science and Industry last 
and, Miss “4. 
rte ise summer. 






















sata THIS YEAR YOU CAN TRY YOUR HAND 
a= AT ANY OF THESE ACTIVITIES TOO: 











~ Wood Carving Wood Turning Furniture Making 

FREE Wood Patternmaking Wrought Aluminum Cast Aluminum 

a allcor Wrought Copper and Brass 

Pap Machine Shop: Hand Tools and Machine Tools 

he Mechanical Drawing Plastics Architectural Drawing 

x Graphic Arts—Printing 3 “4 
me MORE THAN I50 CASH AND MERCHANDISE PRIZES 








Winning pieces to be exhibited at Chicago Museum of Science and Industry 


LS 10f 
































mails $3.00, 
ote 1 TO PROMOTE AND ENCOURAGE INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION IN THE NATION’S SCHOOLS, 
FREE THE FOLLOWING ORGANIZATIONS, AS SPONSORS, OFFER VALUABLE AWARDS: 
ool ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
"APPROVAL Pittsburgh, Pa. 
aed SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
ONT South Bend, Ind. Chicago, Ill. 
7 NATIONAL GRAPHIC ARTS EDUCATION ASSN. BERTON PLASTICS, INC. 
xo AE Washington, D. C. New York, N. Y. 
DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION OF ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO., ss 
sai ‘ Milwaukee, Wis. 
+o SUPPLEMENTARY PRIZES ARE AWARDED IN THE DRAWING DIVISION BY THE 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., Camden, N. J. HIGGINS INK CO., INC., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ely = STRATHMORE PAPER CO., West Springfield, Mass. 
ene < 
vanes, @ ASK YOUR INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHER FOR DETAILS 
ie dat OR WRITE FOR A RULES BOOKLET TO SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
nen ~ . 220 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY - 
turn them 
ot ie CONDUCTED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
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Vera Miche 
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PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK WRAPPERS, _ § Pertaining 
Magazine 
Madison / 
| HERE are ten big reasons why this big, new, 6 Tables of Average Height and Weight. Boox: 
| 394-page Webster's Dictionary is the best 25¢ 7 Dictionary of Commerce and Law. zines, Frat 
| buy in dictionary history. It contains: 8 National Parks of the U. S. aes 
Rite 9 Principal Cities of U.S. and Canada. 
I 16 full-color world maps. 10 Tables of Weight aM ARTICLI 
2 New atomic-age definitions, such as: pro- — — statin 
ton, plutonium, neptunium, atomic, etc. The dictionary is desk size, covered with hand- 
3 A section on Important Musical Terms. some black leatherette, stamped in gilt, with red Off 
@ Facts About the Earth. page edges. An amazing bargain that is guar- 
5 How to Be Your Own Weather Prophet. anteed to improve your vocabulary. ee a 
re 
HOW TO GET THIS ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY 
The at 


BAGS or two 5c PLANTERS JUMBO pleas for 
BLOCK WRAPPERS to Planters Nut & othe 
Chocolate Co. Dept. 25-S, Wilkes-Barre, lary eB 
Pennsylvania. 


Every member of your family or class 
can have his or her own copy. For each 
‘copy you want, just send 25¢ and two 
empty 5c PLANTERS SALTED PEANUT 
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What Fascism Did to Italy 
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PaMPHLETS: Fascist Rule in Italy, 
Vera Micheles Dean (Reports, vol. 7, 
no. 3, 31) 25c; Italy’s Struggle for Re- 
covery, C. G. Haines and O. K. D. 
Ringwood, (Reports, vol. 20, no. 18, 
44), 25c; both Foreign Policy Assoc., 
99 East 38th St., New York 16, New 
York. 

Booxs: Ciano Diaries, Galeazzo Ci- 
ano (Doubleday, 46); $4.00. Fruits of 
Fascism, H. L. Matthews (McLeod, 
48), $4.50. What to Do-With Italy, G. 


Magazines 


PaMPHLETS: Vision of a Blind Man, 
Popular Science Pub. Co., 352 Fourth 
Avenue, N. Y., free. Economic Facts 
Pertaining to the Future of Magazines, 
Magazine Advertising Bureau, 271 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 

Boox: History of American Maga- 
zines, Frank L. Mott, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1938, Vol. 1, $7.50; Vols. 2 
and 8, $5 each. 

ARTICLEs: 


‘One-Man Magazines,” 


Democracy Series No. 17 in 
Senior, Junior, and World Week 


Salvemini and G. Pa Piana (Duell, 
43), $2.75. Bread and Wine, Ignazio 
Silone (Harper, ’37), $2.50. A Bell for 
Adano, John Hersey (Modern Library, 
46), $.95. Goliath—the March of 
Fascism, G. A. Borgese (Viking, 37), 
$3.00. 

MaGazINE ARTICLES: “Fascists die, 
but fascism still lives,” H. L. Matthews, 
N. Y. Times Mag., May 27, 1945. “Italy 
after Mussolini,” L. Sturzo, Foreign Af- 
fairs, April, 1943. 


February 2 and 9 in 
Senior English Edition 


American Mercury, July, ‘46. “Maga- 
zine Business, 1910-46,” New Republic, 
Oct. 21, 46. “Magazine Best Sellers,” 


Wilson Library Bulletin, Oct. °46. 
“Magazines, Molders of Opinions,” 
Wilson Library Bulletin, Apr. ‘47. 


“Freedom to Read: Magazines,” Survey 
Graphic, Dec, °46. “Selling Dreams in 
Marble Halls: Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany,” New Republic, October 12, 
1947. 





Off the Press 


Nations and Peace, by I. A. Richards. 
Pictures by Ramon Gordon. Simon 
and Schuster, 1947. 160pp., $2. 


The atom bomb now hangs over all 
pleas for world government. With the 
aid of amusing, but dynamite-charged 
line drawings, and the simple vocabu- 
lary of Basic English, Mr. Richards has 
marshalled telling arguments for a 
United Peoples organization. All draw- 
ings and text lead to the millenium 
which will come when the nations of 
the world give up their right to wage 
war. That right, according to the author 
who is a specialist ia semantics and 
teaches at Harvard, is the secret of 
sovereignty. No other rights now pos- 
sessed by nations are to be disturbed, 
if only they will hand over to a people’s 
fovernment the right to make war. If 
ay nation should act aggressively, it 
would be brought into line by the com- 
bined force of the “Government of Man 





m Earth.” After studying the text, we 


® #e still are not clear as to just how the 


Big Four are going to hand over their 
armaments at a time when they cannot 
agree on simple disarmament, much less 
control of atomic power. 


Intercultural Attitudes in the Making, 
edited by William Heard Kilpatrick 
and William Van Til. Harper, 1947. 
246pp., $3 


Intercultural education seeks to cure 
the bias and prejudice which lead to 
discrimination against “whole groups” 
which “are still in some measure ex- 
cluded from full participation in the life 
of the community.” In the Ninth Year- 
book of the John Dewey Society, prac- 
tical educators with long experience in 
combatting community tensions have 
combined their efforts to aid teachers. 

Teachers who are uncertain of the 
fundamentals in approaching inter-group 
relationships in subject-centered schools 
will derive much from a study of this 
volume. Although typical techniques are 
described, much of the work is devoted 
to behavior patterns which give rise to 
undemocratic situations. 

— Howarp L, Hurwrrz 
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your teaching easier, more ¢ 


Coming Up! 
In Senior Scholastic 


January 19, 1948 

Social Studies: -National Article — 
Shall We Lift Immigration Bars to Ad- 
mit Displaced Persons? Commager — 
The Movement of Peoples. Also Foreign 
Article. 

English Classes: Communications 
Theme — Letters. The Letters of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, 1882-1883. Compo~ 
sition — Business Letters. Special Fea- 
ture — “Address Unknown,” by Kress- 
man Taylor. 


January 26, 1948 
End of Semester: No Issue. 


February 2, 1948 
All Classes: Democracy Series ~The 
Ways of Dictatorship. 
English Classes: Theme — Magazines: 
Mass and Opinion. 


February 9, 1948 
English Classes: Theme — Magazines: 
Women’s and Special. 


Czechoslovakia 


February 9 im 
World Week 


PaMPHLETs: Czechoslovakia’s Road 
to Socialism, Winifred N. Hadsel (For- 
eign Policy Reports, vol. 22, no. 23, 
Feb. 15, ’47) Foreign Policy Assoc., 
22 East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
25c each. Unknown Country — the 
Story of Czechoslovakia, Edited by 
Nicholas G. Balint (Inter-Allied Publi- 
cations, °43), 45 West 45th St., New 
York, N. Y., free. (1) Postwar Czecho-. 
slovakia, Edward Benes (’46), free to 
lib.; (2) Czechoslovakia, S. M. Clagett, 
(44), free; (3) Democracy in Czecho- 
slovakia, no. 3 (June ’43), The Czecho- 
slovak Information Service, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y., free. 

MacaziInE ARTICLES: “Masaryk: 
Diplomat in Silk Pajamas,” John Kob- 
ler, Harpers, Nov. °47. “The Czech 
Compromise,” Business Week, Mar, 8, 





’47. “Czechoslovakia: Moscow's Relue ~ 


tant Ally,” I. D. W. Talmadge, Current 
History, Nov. *47. “Squeeze Play om 
Czechoslovakia,” Senior Scholastic, 
Dec. 1, ’47. “Crossroads Between Two 
Worlds,” Raymonc Daniell, N. ¥Y. 
Times Mag., Oct. 29, ’47. “Czechoslo- 


vak Cyclorama,” Robert Moore, The ae 


National Geographic Mag., Aug. "38. : 
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Hear ye) Tear Ye} 


TIME TO RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
TO WORLD WEEK! 


Here we are in 1948 ... a new year of hope . . . uncertainty 


e«. and undeniable significance in shaping the course of history. 


What will happen in Washington ... Moscow ... Chungking 


ee-london... Palestine? 


How will America settle its internal problems . . . inflation... 


elections . . . strikes? 


World Week can help your students find informed answers for 
these problems. World Week’s incisive articles on history in the 
making will continue to bring them the facts — will continue to tell 
them what's happening — and why. And each week provocative 


features like Community Closeups and the All Out for Democracy 


series will give them a better understanding of their own govern- 


ment. 


SO RENEW YOUR i feyat: 4 SUBSCRIPTION RIGHT NC 


Then your students will receive next semester's copies with- 
out interruption. Mail the postage-free order card contained 
in this issue or this handy coupon today. 


Please tear off here and mail today 
SSSA SSG RCTS CCRC A ABSCESS BSCCERR RRR BER BEER RRB BBE 


WORLD WEEK, 220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Please renew my order for copies of World Week 
at 50c per student per semester (five or more copies to same address). 


[_] This is a TENTATIVE ORDER and may be revised within three weeks. 
[_] This is my FINAL ORDER. Please bill me. 


Name Address 








School__. City 





pane ennnasennnnnesennens 

















